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When Mr. Tata met Mr. Fison 
a chill of terror was struck in 
the heart of every insect pest in India. 
They knew that this was war—a fight 
to the finish. For the combined resources 
of Tata Chemicals and the Fison Group 
now put the widest, most effective sange 
of insecticides and fungicides into 
the hands of farmers and Public Health 
, authorities all over the country. 
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EMOTIONALLY SUPPORTIVE COUNSELLING 





Tuomas A. RoutH 


_ The present civilization has become so much complex that it is difficult for certain persons 
to adjust to the demands of a new world. One of the principal techniques to use in helping 


human relationshi 
Counsellor to the 


problems is the emotionally supportive relationship. Mr. Routh, who is 
lorida Council for the Blind, shows in the following pages how professional 


assistance can help human beings to straighten out emotionally. 


Counsellors need certain professional tools 
for understanding and working with emo- 
tionally insecure people who present problems 
in human relations. All people are constantly 
making adjustments, At birth, they have to 
adjust to the physical demands of a new world. 
Later, they have to learn to adjust to people, 
to school, to group and community responsi- 
bility, and to themselves. All life, then, consists 
of a series of adjustments which people make. 
An individual’s adjustment, however, does not 
last for a long time at any one time because 
emotionally, people constantly change. 
Because of this continuing process of change 
and because their emotional demands of the 
moment vary, men are not very often in 
complete adjustment. 

Many times, people in their desire to avoid 
situations involving stress and tension some- 
times manage to step out of line emotionally 
themselves. When they do, they have to pay 
the price for it, usually in the form of a more 
complex adjustment pattern. The mere process 
of emotional maturation, which hopefully will 
accompany a physical and mental maturation, 
presents a person with numerous emotional 
problems which should be solved. People are 
literally forced to make some type of an 
adjustment to the bewildering complexities of 
new types of social situations which they 
constantly encounter. How they adjust in their 
beginning stages of emotional maturation will 
have a tremendous effect on their ability to 
make the even more complex adjustments 
required in the later years. 


2 


Emotionally Supportive Relationship— 
Primarily, adjustment is a matter of educating - 
the feelings, attitudes and emotions to such an 
extent that the individuals are able to live with 
them. Those who are unable to adjust to 
present problems involving human relation- 
ships may well require some professional assis- 
tance in getting themselves straightened out 
emotionally. One of the principal techniques 
to use in helping human relationship problems 
is the emotionally supportive relationship. 
Essentially, it is a relationship of counsellor to 
client and client to counsellor that is at once 
permissive and non-judgmental. It is a 
relationship in which real help can be given to 
individuals with emotional problems, simply 
by providing them with an organized oppor- 
tunity to talk about their feelings, attitudes, 
and emotional reactions. Certain it is that we 
need emotional tools to handle an emotional 
job, since it is relatively impossible to penetrate 
an emotional storm by using the tools of argu- 
mentation and logic. We cannot argue feelings 
out of people. We can feel along with them, 
we can try to understand them, and how upset 
they may be, we can be permissive and non- 
critical. In this way, we can try to assist the 
emotionally distressed persons. Once they 
percieve that we are not judging them, they 
are more likely to reveal the true nature of 
their emotional difficulties. When their 
feelings and attitudes are carefully explored 
and brought to the surfaee, there is a far 
better chance for an adequate type of therapy 
being effective. Indeed, the emotionally 
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supportive relationship, in itself, is a 


marvellous therapeutic expedient, since it 
concerns itself primarily with the feelings, 
attitudes, and emotional content of what 
persons say, rather than the intellectual and 
factual content of their remarks. How persons 
feel, then, is the keynote of this type of 
relationship. 


Within the framework of such a relation- 
ship, the following are some of the principal 
skills which may be used: 


1. The Counsellor’s use of himself. By this, 
we mean the qualities of personality 
which he utilizes in the counselling 
relationship, and, by the way he looks 
and acts. This is the method of non- 
verbal communication of feeling which 
Freud would refer to as “organ” or 
“body” language. 

. Rebuild a true sense of self in people, 
and a true sense of their “body image”. 

. Help people work out a wide range of 
emotional resources for themselves by 
assisting them in gaining an insight, 
awareness and understanding of their 
problems, and, by helping them to 
clarify their own attitudes, emotions, 
and feelings. 

. Uncover persons’ basic motivations by 
talking, and then link contemplated 
planning with the motivations 
uncovered. 

. Teach people the skills necessary tb deal 
with and handle the feelings and 
counter-feelings of other people. 

. The Counsellor should recognize and 
control their own feelings and counter- 
feelings. 

. The Counsellor should recognize and 
then verbalize the feelings and counter- 
feelings of clients’. 


Lack of Emotional Abilities —People react 
in many different ways and develop certain 
traits, mental attitudes and patterns of 
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behaviour as a result of their basic inability to 
answer those problems originating in their 
feelings, attitudes, and emotions. Many 
emotionally insecure individuals demonstrate 
a serious lack of those fundamental emotional 
abilities and skills needed in carrying on the 
business of good hunnan relations. 

Social activity is the one kind of activity 
which occupies most of our time. The majority 
of difficulties, then, which people encounter 
are social difficulties, and, people, in general, 
react to these difficulties with more feeling 
than logic. The basic aim of an emotionally 
supporting relationship is to help the person 
first to try to know and understand themselves, 
as well as the feelings, attitudes and emotional 
reactions which are a part of their make-up, 
secondly, to react to the world, thirdly, to 
establish realistic goals and lastly, to establish 
an adequate network of expectations 
(emotionally). 


If the counsellor can begin working with 
such people as soon as possible, and help them 
to answer the question of how to solve these 
problems, the individuals will already be on 
the road to better mental health. When the 
counsellor begins to realize that there are 
definite reasons for much of the difficult 
behaviour that is encountered in working with 
clients, they can become less bothered by it, 
and, as a consequence, better prepared to deal 
with it intelligently and realistically. 


Few people are able to give valid, unbiased 
opinions, and judgments about their own 
emotional states. If they could accurately 
diagnose their own emotional problems, and 
then be able to rectify the situation when 
indicated, there would be little need for an 
emotionally supporting relationship. If, how- 
ever, the persons’ problems are so deep-seated 
and if they should be so severely emotionally 
blocked as to be unable to act or to make a 
decision, then, they need the help which can 
be provided by an emotionally supportive 
counselling relationship. 





EMOTIONALLY SuPPoRTIVE COUNSELLING 


Basically, individuals remain pretty much 
the same, but their attitudes, feelings, and 
emotions may change. The counsellor should 
realize that many clients need help in attaining 
adequate social and emotional experiences. All 
need a certain amount of success experience, 
not only physically but emotionally. All should 
have some feelings of self-esteem. Some of 
these can be given to clients by a counsellor, 
depending completely on the type and quality 
of the counselling relationship. In every case, 
then, the supporting relationship should be 
based on a firm emotional foundation. Some 
clients, for example, may need re-training in 
some of their basic attitudes and require help 
in developing an understanding of their own 
emotional capacities and limitations. The 
counsellor has to deal intelligently and 
adequately with persons’ feelings, if he has 
to help the clients rebuild their self-confidence 
as human beings. It may even be necessary 
emotionally to recondition and reorient them 
so that their fundamental emotional concepts 


may become better clarified, and their 
thoughts, feelings, attitudes, and opinions 
about the real nature of their problem better 
organized. 


Counsellors Responsibility—Fundamen- 
tally, it is the counsellor’s responsibility to help 
emotionally insecure people get back into 
emotional circulation with society. One of the 
better ways of achieving this is by a supporting 
relationship. This would seem to be the prefer- 
able approach to employ with those clients 
who are unprepared or unwilling to see the 
need for emotional readiness. The counsellors 
should recognize his responsibility in helping 
clients to gain some insight into their pro- 
blems, because a person rarely rids himself of 
anxiety without some outside help, since the 
clients are unable to see themselves quite as 
objectively as the counsellor. 

It may even be necessary for the counsellor 
to supply certain clients with necessary factors 
of motivation. Many people may know what 
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their problems are, and still may know how 
to solve them. They will co-operate better 
when they have motivations of their own to 
solve them. This is why many of the problems 
encountered in working with people stem, not 
from the fact that they are not properly 
motivated, but rather that they are not atten- 
tive to the motivations. First, the counsellor 
should help clients to see the need for 
emotional growth in themselves and secondly, 
uncover their basic motivations. When the 
counsellor has secured a roster of clients’. 
basic motivations, he should then get them 
verbally to express them, and finally, link 
contemplated planning to the clients’ own 
motivations. 

Unless each and every facet of persons’ total 
make-up is considered as being an integral 
part of their entire personality development, 
no attempt at a supporting relationship should 
be made, because it is precisely in connection 
with these factors that many people find it 
most difficult to see the need for help. It is 
necessary to work and plan with clients as 
individuals, working with the whole man, 
because they rarely present some type of 
unique and distinct problem. The counsellor’s 
quest, then, should be what and then why of 
the ultimate causes operating in men. Some 
basic premises in connection with this are 
the following: 


1. Basically, clients’ problems centre 
around their feelings, and it is impossible 
to tell anyone how they ought to feel. 

. Intellectual level education does not 
argue feelings out of people. 

. While the counsellor can understand 
people, he can never actually live and 
feel as the clients. 


The ultimate success of any programme 
designed at helping emotionally malnourished 
and insecure clients depends on the quality of 
the counselling. Providing real help to people 
means giving them a sense of acceptance, 
significance, and safety that will help them in 
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feeling emotionally secure. Unless the clients 
feel this way, the counsellor’s efforts will be 
in vain. The main tool in giving this help to 
the clients is in the quality of the relationship 
which the counsellor builds with the persons 
who need help. Still, it is wise for any 
counsellor to remember that he personally 
cannot completely fill up the clients’ 
emotional cups. 


In order to help people really, the counsellor 
should have some insight and understanding 
into the true nature of clients’ problems. In 
order to deal with problems intelligently, they 
should be explored, then brought to the 
surface, and finally therapeutically dealt with 
in the atmosphere of an emotionally support- 
ing relationship. 


Usually, disturbed people want to verbalize 
their problems to a ready listener. They want 
to feel that they are being understood. In such 
a relationship, however, the counsellor should 
give the clients the necessary emotional 


reassurance which they desire and require, by 
allowing them literally to “talk out” their own 
problems in their own way, and by allowing 
their feelings to be brought out in the telling 
of the problem. 


Clients should be encouraged to talk about 
their problems in which attitudes, feelings, and 
emotional reactions are very strong. By such 
a verbal catharsis, the clients may be helped 
to see through some of their own emotional 
confusion. Basically, the essence of this theory 
of counselling is to clarify the clients’ feelings, 
and thus to get at the root cause of what may 
be bothering them. Thus, it is that the 
relationship between the clients and the 
counsellor should be one in which the clients 
feel that, insofar as the counselling relation- 
ship is concerned, some of their emotional 
needs are being filled; that they are being 
loved, wanted, and accepted; that they are 
being considered important, significant, and 
worthwhile, and that they will be safe and 
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secure. When clients feel this, they are more 
likely to co-operate in the “spilling out” of 
their feelings, and a more intelligent manage- 
ment of the counselling relationship may 
be possible. 


Emotional Problems.—The emotional pro- 
blems of people cannot be merely glossed over. 
Rather the clients have to be helped to face 
facts and to face reality. The aim of this type 
of counselling relationship is to determine how 
close to reality the clients live, and how they 
structure the approaches to their individual 
goals. To help people, the counsellor should 
try to satisfy the clients’ emotional needs at 
least as far as the counselling relationship 
permits. And, we repeat, unless the clients feel 
this, the relationship will be relatively ineffec- 
tive. The success of any supporting relation- 
ship necessarily depends on the feelings, 
attitudes, and emotional reactions of both 
clients’ and counsellor’s. No amount of 
supporting by the counsellor can be of any 
practical value unless it is aimed at helping 
the clients reduce the tension between them- 
selves and their environment, so that they can 
achieve true inner emotional peace. The final 
result of any such counselling relationship 1s 
designed at helping clients to adjust themselves 
to that point where they can comfortably live 
with their attitudes emotions, and feelings. 
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CULTURAL AND SOCIAL FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO CHILD'S 
MALADJUSTMENT 


J. C. Marratia 


The author discusses in the following pages some of the environmental factors which 
influence human behaviour. He emphasises particularly the faulty parental attitudes like over- 
protection, rejection, partiality, etc., which cause maladjustment in children. Social customs 
and superstitions play no small part in contributing to their maladjustment. 

r. Marfatia is Special Lecturer in Psychiatry in the Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
and Psychiatrist in Child Guidance Clinic of the Institute. 


The influence of culture, social customs and 
conventions, on the production or aggravation 
of personality maladjustment or mental 
disease has become increasingly apparent. A 
person is considered mentally abnormal when 
his behaviour and feelings deviate from the 
standards of feelings and behaviour laid down 
by the group in which he lives. The 
importance of cultural factors may best be 
expressed in Karen Horney’s words: “Feelings 
and attitudes are to an amazingly high degree 
moulded by the conditions under which we 
live, both cultural and individual, inseparably 
interwoven. This in turn means that if we 
know the cultural conditions under which we 
live we have a good chance of gaining a much 
deeper understanding of the special character 
of normal feelings and attitudes. And 
inasmuch as neuroses are deviations from the 
normal pattern of behaviour there is for them, 
too, a prospect of better understanding... .”? 
“Our conception of normality is arrived at by 
the approval of certain standards of behaviour 
and feelings within a certain group which 
imposes these standards upon its members. 
But the standards vary with culture, period, 
class and sex.””* 

What behaviour may be considered normal 
for a given society may not be accepted as 
normal for another society; and in the same 
society, the same behaviour may be differently 
regarded at different times. In normal times 


homicide is punishable by hanging, but mass 
homicide during war time is not only consi- 
dered patriotic, but rewards are given for the 
maximum number of planes a person shoots 
down. In ancient times, suicide by a woman 
in India (the custom of Satee), after her 
husband’s death, was not only an accepted 
pattern of behaviour, but the action was 
applauded as the last word in a wife’s fidelity 
towards her husband and she was hailed as a 
goddess. In some parts of China and Japan, 
suicide is socially acceptable if it is committed 
for the sake of prestige or for the sake of 
saving the family from disgrace. In western 
countries like England and America, suicide is 
an offence punishable by law and is also consi- 
dered an act of cowardice. 

Environmental Factors—-That_ environ- 
menatal factors have a tremendous influence 
on the behaviour of the child, every psychia- 
trist working in a child guidance clinic knows. 
It is his common experience that when the 
offending factors like faulty attitudes of 
parents, or bullying by an elder brother or a 
sister, inconsistency in discipline resulting from 
the clashing of ideas of parents and grand- 
parents, etc., are removed or modified, the 
child’s maladjustment rights itself without any 
individual therapy given to him. Of all the 
environmental causes of maladjustment in 
children, faulty parental attitudes like over- 
protection, rejection, unfavourable compa- 





1Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 


& Co., Ltd., 1937), p. 19. 
*Ibid., p. 18. 
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risons, partiality, etc., are the most frequent 
and important. These faulty parental attitudes 
are determined not only by the attitudes of 
their own parents, but are also determined by 
social and cultural factors basically ingrained 
in the social group to which they (the parents) 
belong. 


India is a vast country. Cultural factors, 
social customs and conventions among the 
people of the North will be very different, 
from those of the South. Similarly, 
people of West India have customs 
which may be entirely unknown to the people 
of East India and vice versa. The chief reason 
for these enormous variations is probably due 
to a wide variety of castes and subcastes with 
different languages. It is the intention of the 
writer to mention only a few of the customs 
and superstitious beliefs of different cultural 
groups and understand how they may contri- 
bute to the child’s maladjustment. 


The birth of a son, particularly the first 
born, is hailed as a great event in a number of 
Indian homes. This is so not only because he 
would be the bread earner of the family and 
continue the name and tradition of his family, 
but also because of the religious custom that 
only the eldest son is entitled to perform 
shradha ceremony of his dead parents and 
grandparents in order that their souls may 
rest in peace in Heaven. If a son is born, the 
custom of dowry does not apply to his parents. 
In some communities, the parents of a girl, in 
order to get her married, have to pay an 
enormous sum as dowry to the parents of the 
bridegroom. Hence the birth of a girl in these 
communities is unwelcome. Very often one 
finds that the eldest child who is a daughter 
is rejected or, in some families, she is brought 
up as a boy. The psychological effects on the 
girl’s development in such cases can be easily 
understood. The eldest son, particularly if his 
arrival is preceded by the birth of one or more 
daughters, is fussed over and quite often 
spoiled. He enjoys a peculiarly satisfying (to 
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himself, of course,) position in a joint family, 
Being the torchbearer of the tamily’s name 
and tradition, he is absorbed in his father’s 
business and is given tremendous importance 
by most of the members of the family, parti- 
cularly his mother. He bosses over his younger 
brothers who accept his position in the family 
without any protest. His wife also enjoys 
certain privileges. She is the mistress of the 
kitchen and her whims are tolerated and 
commands are implicitly obeyed by her 
younger sisters-in-law. Her position among 
female members is next only to that of her 
mother-in-law who placates her _ eldest 


daughter-in-law in order to keep her eldest 
son pleased. Children of the eldest son are also 
favoured, thus fostering jealousy and bitterness 
among the cousins. Sometimes life in a joint 
family becomes impossible for other members 
of the family, ultimately leading to the 
breaking up of the family. 


Position of Girls—In a number of Indian 
homes, the position of girls between the ages 
of 8 to 14 years is peculiar. For example, a 
ten-year-old girl is expected to shoulder heavy 
responsibility in the form of looking after her 
younger brothers and sisters, helping the 
mother in the kitchen, sweeping, dusting the 
furniture, cleaning cooking utensils, marketing 
and doing other odd jobs. In addition to this, 
she has to do her own school lessons for which 
very little time is left for her. If she protests 
about her inability to complete her lessons, her 
mother scolds her and threatens her to take her 
off the school saying that education is not 
meant for girls. In some communities, girls 
over the age of 12 years are not allowed to go 
to school. The result of this tyranny is that 
these young girls, who are still children, do 
not enjoy life as children of this age should, 
become ‘mature’ too soon; get married early, 
and bear a number of children when they are 
still 18 or 20 years old. For them the whole 
life is a drudgery. This differential treatment 
of female and male children starts from 
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birth and is carried right upto the time of 
marriage. At school or in the home, the 
superiority of the male child is dinned into the 
girl’s ears. In married life, discrimination, 
inequality, dependence, and utter helplessness 
are her lot, and she is treated in the home as 
a piece of furniture. 


The upshot of this unfair treatment to 
young girls is a severe reaction on the part of 
young girls of the present generation. Modern 
girls, going to colleges for higher education, 
have acquired queer notions about freedom 
and equality and enter into unhealthy 
competition with boys. Instead of taking their 
position by the side of boys as their equals, 
they show an unhealthy spirit of rivalry, 
jealousy, arrogance and “couldn’t care less” 
attitude. 


It is not uncommon for a mother to nag 
her young daughter reminding her frequently 
of the dark days that are in store for her when 
she would have to work under her future 
mother-in-law. From a very early age, a girl 


‘hears her mother painting her dayghter’s 


future mother-in-law dark. No wonder then 
that the girl, when she marries, takes for 
granted that her mother-in-law will be a devil, 
and may even fail to appreciate the kindness 
and affection shown to her by a good mother- 
in-law. These young girls, when they become 
mothers, treat their daughters in turn in 
the same way as they were treated by their 
own mothers. 


Parents and Partiality—lIndian parents 
have a weakness and a strong partiality for 
fair-skinned children, particularly girls. A girl 
with a fair skin is valued more in marriage 
market than a dark-skinned girl. The following 
case makes the point clear: A young woman, 
aged 26 years, was referred to the writer for 
various phobias. She was married and had two 
smart daughters who were dark-skinned. 
Though she had a dark skin (much darker 


than an average Indian), she had a striking 
personality characterized by intelligence, poise, 
and a regal bearing. She had two brothers, 
both of them tall, fair and handsome, and 
serving in armed forces. Because of the colour 
of her skin she was rejected by her parents 
while her more fortunate brothers were fussed 
over and made much of. She was told 
repeatedly that since the colour of her skin was 
dark no one would marry her. She was nick- 
named Kalti (blackie) out of contempt rather 
than out of affection. After the age of 5, she 
stayed with her equally rejected paternal 
grandmother who made no secret of the fact 
that she liked the girl’s brothers more. She 
constantly nagged at her and frequently 
reminded her of her bleak prospects of ever 
getting married to a decent boy. She keenly 
felt this rejection, and her resentment against 
her family resulted in her becoming very 
mischievous at home. At school she was very 
popular both with her teachers and classmates 
alike, and always stood first in her 
examinations. Her grandmother was so upset 
over her grand-daughter’s mischievous be- 
haviour, and she was so pessimistic about the 
girl’s future because of her dark skin, that she 
felt that the girl was possessed by a spirit 
which must be got rid of at any cost. With this 
end in view, she collected old shoes and other 
forms of footwears of members of the family 
and weighed them against her impish grand- 
daughter. These old footwears were then given 
away in charity. The granny really believed 
that this ceremony drove the spirit away and 
improved the girl’s future. Later on when the 
patient joined college, she became very 
popular with boys because of her personality 
and scholastic achievements. She then told 
her granny, “your Kalti is so much liked by 
boys in the college that every one of them 
wants to marry her.” 


In many Indian homes, religious ceremonies 
are taboo for a girl in her menses. She is 
regarded as unclean. A young widow once 
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asked the writer whether stealing was 
hereditary. She had brought her 18-year-old 
son for stealing. When she was asked why 
she thought stealing was hereditary, she 
said that she herself had stolen once 
in her childhood under compulsion, and 
maybe that was the reason of her son’s stealing 
habit. When she was 14 years old, she was 
called upon to perform a religious rite which 
is generally carried out by males. As there 
were no male members in her home, and as 
the mother was a widow, it devolved on the 
young giri to carry out the religious ceremony 
on a particular day. As she was in her 
menses at that time, her mother was in a great 
dilemma and did not know what to do. An 
old aunt of the mother came to her rescue by 
reminding her of a custom which permitted 
a girl to steal under such circumstances after 
which she could carry out the religious rite 
even if she was in her periods. So the girl was 
asked to steal. She stole, very much against 
her wish, a nut-cracker from her neighbour’s 
house. After the religious ceremony was over, 
the stolen article was returned to its owner. 
An explanation was given to him as to the 
circumstances under which it was stolen, and 
the lapse on the part of the girl was overlooked 
which, in other circumstances, would not have 
beer: condoned. 


J. C. Marratia 


Superstitious Beliefs—A superstitious belief 
is sometimes the cause of an anti-social act. 
For example, it is believed by a certain class 
of people that if a person happens to see the 
moon on the fourth day of the lunar half of 
the month, some catastrophe will befall him, 
and this can be avoided by an act of stealing. 
Thus, delinquent behaviour is 
encouraged. 

One of the greatest anxieties of Indian 
parents is to get their daughters married as 
soon as possible, and if this is not achieved 
they feel that they have failed in their duty 
towards their family. The sooner a daughter 
was married, the more highly her parents were 
esteemed. The result is that there is an 
indecent hurry to give their daughter away in 
marriage to the first available boy without 
consulting the girl at all. Before the Sharda 
Act came into existence, the custom in certain 
communities was to get the young girls 
married before menarch appeared. Fortu- 
nately, because of the legal enforcement, this 
custom is fast dying out. 

It is clear from the description of a few of 
the above-mentioned customs and superstitious 
religious beliefs that faulty parental attitudes 
are quite often determined by social and 
cultural factors, and thus contribute to the 
child’s maladjustment. 


actually 
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THE PRE-SCHOOL BLIND CHILD 
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In India education of the blind children has not yet received top priority. The absence 
of happy homes, nursery schools, trained ate mage equipment, and feeling of real understanding 
i 


have aggravated the problem of rehabi 


tation of the pre-school blind children. 


Mr. Jussawala, who is Principal of the Victoria Memorial School for the Blind, Bombay, 
suggests in the following pages some of the important measures to meet their problems. 


Sometime back we heard of a _ very 
interesting but sad case of four-year-old Mike 
Sibole of Orlando, Florida, who had to lose 
his sight so that his life might be saved. The 
boy was reported to have a cancerous disease 
which would spread resulting in his death if 
surgery was not done on his eye. So one more 
case of child blindness occurred but little Mike 
will be well taken care of in his place with 
regard to his education and rehabilitation. 
Have not thousands of messages of sympathy 
poured into the Sibole home to tell the child 
that he had friends all round? 

How many cases of infant blindness occur 
in our country and what sympathies do such 
youngsters receive? There is no definite record 
of their number available to workers for the 
blind. And as for sympathies we know too well 
that we have as yet not one full-fledged 
nursery school for blind babies anywhere in 
India. What then happens to them? How do 
they pass their lives? What is the parental 
attitude to them? Or, even why do such cases 
occur? Cannot something be done to check 
the incidence of blindness among them so that 
they are spared long years of a dark existence? 

Blindness and Prevention—The only 
answer that can be made to all these questions 
is that we have blind babies, and many of 
them, who demand our attention but who are 
in most cases left uncared for; that every year 
their number grows; that in many instances, 
blindness could have been prevented by simple 
and timely remedies, but which could not be 
done for want of medical help, or through 
parents’ ignorance or superstition, 
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If statistics could be of any help to relieve 
the situation, we have a rough estimate of 
some 50,000 blind children in our country . 
under the age of five years. In the U.K., the 
U.S.A. and other advanced countries we have 
one in 2,0Cu blind among the infants under 
five years. 


While we have roughly one doctor for every 
60,000 of the population and one nurse for 
half that number, in the U.K. there is one 
doctor for every 1,000 of the population and 
one nurse for less than one-third of that figure. 
We have still small-pox and ophthalmia 
neonatorum (sore-eyes) playing havoc among 
children, not to speak of malnutrition and 
unhygienic conditions of living; whereas in 
all the advanced countries blindness through 
these causes is now fully eliminated. 


These facts and figures only go to accen- 
tuate a tragic state of affairs and to bring into 
relief some of the sharp corners of the problem. 
If we add to this the fact that we have no 
organised services to prevent blindness and 
save infants from its scourge or to rehabilitate 
them, we become aware of a thick cloud of 
gloom hanging over us causing a feeling of 
depression in our hearts which it is difficult 
to overcome. 


Nurseries for Blind Babies——They have in 
England ten nurseries for blind babies popu- 
larly known as Sunshine Homes all under the 
management of the Royal National Institute 
for the Blind. These Homes are under 
qualified Sisters or Teachers who know how 
torun a nursery, 
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Most of the staff consist of female members 
to provide motherly interest in the children. 
The whole lay-out of these Homes is on the 
principle of substituting within their walls the 
best qualities of a home. The age grouping 
is on the minimum three years and even less 
than that in certain cases but the maximum 
usually does not exceed seven. All the Homes 
are on spacious lands with charming surround- 
ings. Children of delicate age need individual 
attention and the staffing of these Homes is 
adequate for that purpose. 


The Sunshine House for the Blind, 
Northwood, at the time of my visit to it in 
1951, had on its staff one Head Mistress and 
two teachers for supervision and educational 
activities. Apart from this there was one head 
nurse as deputy to the Head Mistress. Six 
other nurses assisted the staff for the physical 
well-being and personal cleanliness of the 
children. The total number of the blind 
babies was 24 and the staff inclusive of cooks 
and gardeners numbered 17. 


Classes in these Homes are divided into two 
age groups: 3 to 5 and 5 to 7 years. The 
activities include music, games, “making” 
things, climbing and other exercises and 
outings for shopping and marketing to bring 
them into contact with the realities of every 
day life. Children also delight in having a band 
of their own and with the accompaniment of 
the teacher on the piano they play mostly 
purcussion instruments like the triangles, the 
jingle bells, the drums, etc. 


Children are also given skilful manual 
training through handling of various articles to 
know their shapes, sizes, weights, smoothness, 
and roughness. Clay modelling, playing in 
sand-pits, studying the surroundings, smelling 
plants and flowers, smelling them to distin- 
guish one from the other, listerning to the 
various sounds and recognising them, attention 
to habits of cleanliness, and a well-balanced 
diet produce the desired results. 


Teaching of Braille.—Braille is taught only 
when the child is ready for it pending which 
the teacher just prepares him to accept it later 
in a natural way by various methods which 
create in him an interest for the embossed 
dots. Undue haste is likely to create in the 
child a feeling of distaste for Braille which 
may persist and prove harmful to his future 
education. 

The expenses of the Homes are borne by 
the Local Bodies but the Royal National 
Institute has to supplement these out of the 
funds raised by it for the high costs of main- 
taining the Homes. 

The report on the child’s health, progress, 
his behaviour and adjustment and reactions 
to his surroundings is maintained. The report 
of an ophthalmologist is important for the 
child to be certified and registered as blind; 
otherwise he cannot be admitted to one of 
these Homes. 

A general medical report on the child’s 
parents is also recorded to trace family history 
and the cause of blindness in the child. The 
child is periodically tested for medical treat- 
ment and dental care, and orthopaedic and 
psychiatric attention wherever necessary is 
equally paid. 

Contacts between parents and children are 
not discouraged provided they do not inter- 
fere with their educational progress. Children 
are, in fact, sent home during the long and 
short vacations. Where, however, they have no 
homes of their own, or in cases where they 
are not wanted at home, the provision is 
either to get such children suitably adopted 
or Local Authorities are to make temporary 
housing -arrangements for them till the re- 
opening of the schools. 

The principal theme of discussion about 
the pre-school child centres round whether 
he should be placed -under institutional care 
or left in his own home which serves: as an 
appropriate hot-house for his congenial 
growth. ve 
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The controversy over this topic at one time 
was very strong and bitter, each school 
advancing substantial arguments against the 
sin the other was committing. Things have 
changed for the better today. 


The pre-school child has become a monarch 
in his own right and claimed profound atten- 
tion at the hands of educators, psychologists, 
doctors, social workers, and theologians who 
have one and all pronounced that it is most 
undesirable to separate an infant from his 
home unless under “urgent and compelling 
reasons”. 


It is contended that it is a folly to conceive 
of the pre-school child “as a miniature school 
child” and that it would be a mistake “to 
propagate the nursery school as a sub-primary 
addition to our present graded school system— 
as virtually another stratification to be 
administered like a schoolroom”’. 


Needs of the Child.—Before proceeding 
further we may first know the fundamental 
needs of the pre-school child. They have been 
very aptly classified by Miss Harriet E. 
Totman, Visiting Teacher, Ohio, in her paper 
at the Bussum Conference, held in Holland 
in 1952: 1. Love and Security; 2. A sense 
of his own worth (the right to be himself) ; 
3. A sense of belonging to a group (being 
wanted); 4. A sense of adequacy and ability 
in meeting situations; 5. A sense of achieve- 
ment; and 6. Increasing _ self-direction. 
Commenting upon this she says, “These, too, 
are the needs of the BLIND pre-school child 
though he may not always express them in 
the same way as the child with vision”. The 
question, therefore, naturally arises whether 
blindness is an urgent and compelling reason 
to ensure residential nurseries for blind infants 
as in the case of England cited above. 


In some parts of the U.S.A. this modern 
concept of keeping the blind pre-school child 
as far as possible with his parents has received 
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closer attention and has been followed with 
appreciable success in parts where its intro- 
duction is found favourable. 


Today the States have recognised three 
distinct types of educating blind children of 
average intelligence through (i) Residential 
schools; (ii) Day schools; and (iii) Their 
integration into normal schools but under 
proper supervision. On the other hand, in 
Denmark we have “the most fortunate posi- 
tion for a pre-school child to live at home 
with his family. He must grow up with his © 
parents and brothers and sisters and in this 
natural manner make himself familiar with 
the big world in which he must live with all 
its manners, with all its duties, which are 
absolutely necessary if the child some day 
wants to be accepted as a member in the 
community”. 


In the light of all that we have seen so 
far, two important points become noteworthy 
to guide us in our dealings with the pre- 
school blind children in our country. For the 
first point I can do no better than quote 
George F. Meyer’s words from his article 
written in 1929 entitled “Some Advantages 
Offered To Children In Day School Classes 
For The Blind In The Public Schools”. He 
says, “The education of blind with sighted 
children in public and private schools is predi- 
cated upon the basic philosophy that all 
children have a right to remain with their 
families and in their communities during the 
course of their education; that a blind child 
has a right to be counted as one of the children 
of the family and one of the community; and 
that both the family and the community have 
an obligation to provide for the blind child, as 
a minimum, the equivalent of what he might 
have had if sighted”. This is not an ideal that 
is enunciated but a common sense everyday 
principle which forms the basis of family life. 


Rehabilitation of the Blind.—In India we 
have not yet planned and started a nursery 
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school, residential or otherwise, for our blind 
babies, Should we consider this our mis- 
fortune? The answer is both yes and no. In 
any scheme for the rehabilitation of the blind, 
the education of blind children ought to 
receive top priority. The fact that we have 
not yet attended to this most vital educa- 
tional need ought to speak aloud of defective 
planning. To that extent we would be wise 
to express our regrets. But what we may 
consider our misfortune may prove to be a 
blessing in disguise because on the basis of the 
experiments made in this field by advanced 
countries we may be able to formulate 
a proper scheme for the care of our blind 
pre-school children. This gives rise to the 
second important point, viz., what system are 
we going to adopt? The British, the American 
or the Danish? 


If we agree with Pauline M. Moor that 
“the optimum development of any young 
child is usually achieved in his own home 
where he is surrounded by the love and affec- 
tion of his family”, we may plan education 
of our blind children in day nurseries to 
preserve child-family relations. We then 
follow the Danish plan provided that is “the 
best climate for the development of good 
physical and mental health” of our blind 
pre-school children, 


But before that we shall have to make 
surveys of typical areas where we can sucess- 
fully carry out educational placement of blind 
children with the sighted. It may be under 
stood that a uniform plan may not be of 
much help or be practicable. Even in the 
United States, to quote again Miss Harriet 
Totman, “it would be presumptuous to 
propose a universal plan”. 

Within her own country, nay her State 
“conditions vary so that the plan must be 
altered in different places”. There are over 
50 residential schools in the United States for 
blind children and they will continue to func- 
tion as such for a long time to come. 


K. N. K. Jussawara 


We would expect that in the areas surveyed 
we have nursery schools for normal children 
ready to co-operate with us for the admission 
therein of suitable blind children; that we 
are in a position to supply the required trained 
personnel and equipment and that a feeling 
of real understanding will prevail on all sides 
to welcome the blind child with respect and 
love due to him devoid of any stigma; the 
nature of his handicap is apt to engender in 
the hearts of those with whom he has come 
to enjoy equal social rights. 


Training of Parents——Far in advance of 
providing any particular type of educational 
facilities for our pre-school blind children, we 
shall have to give a serious thought to the 
training of their parents in their own homes 
as to how to meet the special needs of their 
blind children, what their feelings should be 
about them and as to the difficult problems 
of adjusting themselves to their children’s 
peculiar condition. This guidance to the 
parents will differ from family to family 
depending on the “environmental conditions 
which surround the pre-school children”. Very 
few homes will accept blind babies normally. 
What afflictions the parents undergo when the 
knowledge dawns on them that their child is 
bereft of nature’s most precious gift could 
better be pictured than described. There is a 
deep sense of frustration at such a calamity. 

What is worse is that they may not know 
what possibly could be done with and for him, 
resulting in a state of helplessness and hope- 
lessness in which the handicap more than the 
child gains prominence to the detriment of all 
concerned. Sydell Braverman in his paper 
“The Psychological Roots of Attitudes Toward 
the Blind” cites an example very similar to 
the one mentioned at the beginning of this 
article of a four-year-old girl in Georgia who 
was medically reported to have developed 
cancer and the parents were called upon to 
lecide whether to have the child’s eye removed 
or to let her die of the disease. Torn between 
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the two ugly alternatives they finally “decided 
to leave the matter in the hands of God 
rather than in the hands of surgeons”. 

Later, the diagnosis of another hospital 
proved wrong the cancer theory and the child’s 
eye began to improve. The case was headline 
news in many newspapers. “Herein”, says 
Braverman, “we see striking demonstration of 
the widespread existence of one of the beliefs 
about blindness: that it well may be a fate 
worse than death”. 


Counting upon our knowledge of the 
conditions obtaining in the villages where 
blindness is supposed to be rampant, we 
cannot but admit that the solution of the 
problem is sure to present innumerable diffi- 
culties. This state of affairs may necessitate 
early but well-planned measures to reach the 
pre-school blind child in his infancy to save 
him from succumbing to his affliction and 
living a dark existence. Just what these 
measures should be would have to be drawn 
up in relation to their applicability not only to 
different areas but to the individual blind 
children and their needs. Varied types of 
programmes would have to be chalked out to 
embrace the mani-fold aspects of the problems. 


Essential Measures——In the paper “The 
Pre-school Blind Child And His Education 
Under Home Environments With Special 
Reference To India” which I presented at the 
First Seminar on the Education of the Blind 
convened in April 1955 at Mussoorie by the 
Ministry of Education, Government of India, 
I suggested the following few essential 
measures to meet the problem: 


1. Preparation of useful literature ir 
regional languages for the guidance of 
parents of blind children; 

. Training of personnel of visiting coun- 
sellors and educators whose work would 
be to make personal contacts with the 


families concerned. (Their duties would 
have to be defined) ; 


. Establishment of training centres for the 


above personnel preferably attached to 
nursery schools, if any, collaborating in 
this work, or to well established insti- 
tutions for the blind which can provide 
this facility; 


. A survey of principal areas to collect 


data about the number of blind pre- 
school children in them, the conditions 
in which they live, the possibility of 
providing them with one or the other 
available service at home or in an insti- 
tution, any medical help they may need, 
or the help of a psychiatrist, and gather 
any other valuable information which 
would go to bring relief to the family 
and the child; 


. Enlisting active co-operation of all the 


agencies concerned—the village officials, 
panchayats, local bodies, social workers 
in that particular area, associations, and 
institutions for the welfare and 
education of the blind ophthalmic 
surgeons, and certainly the Government 
itself which is the biggest among them; 


. Securing services of Kindergarten and 


Montessori trained staff who, after a 
short intensive course in the special 
nature of the work they will be called 
upon to do, may be employed to look 
after the educational requirements of 
blind children, in their homes, if 
necessary; and 


. Establishment of a central agency to 


to supervise over the efficient functioning 
of services concerning the pre-school 
blind children, to expand them, to pool 
together all the resources available for 
the complete rehabilitation of the blind 





1The word educators refers to educators of parents and not of the blind. 
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-children and to act in an advisory 
manner to give guidance to any state or 
voluntary agency wishing to run similar 
services. 

It may be possible to run some of the pro- 
grammes outlined above hand in hand with 
the schemes launched by our government for 
the upliftment of villages. Most of these 
suggestions have been embodied in some five 
resolutions adopted by the Seminar on this 
subject. 


The Seminar has also recommended “to all 
Parts A & B States to include in their Second 
Five Year Plan at least one state-managed” 
Kindergarten school. Of course, so far there 
are no signs evident of such a move anywhere 
and it will not be improper to believe that 
the initiative in this will be taken by the 
Ministry of Education itself. 


Selection of Personnel_—A word about the 
selection of the staff, counsellors, educators 
and others may not be out of place. In the 
first place, what personnel would be necessary 
in dealing with pre-school blind children? As 
mentioned in the Report of the National Work 
Session on the Pre-school Blind Child called 
in April 1951 by the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, an ideal personnel 
would comprise; Ophthalmologist, Pedia- 
trician, Clinical Psychologist, Psychiatrist, 
Nutritionist, Public Health Nurse, Social 
Case Worker and Pre-school Educator who 
has training in a nursery school. The flatter 
two are considered as essential full-time 
personnel. It is immaterial who they are, 
but it is essential that those who come to be 
associated with the work in our country must 
possess education and be prepared to take up 
their duties in villages. They must also show an 
aptitude to deal with blind children. Each 
type of personnel must hold qualifications for 
the specialised nature of work assigned to them 
over and above the extra training afforded to 
them as home teachers or counsellors. It need 
not be added that because of a specialised 


training “teachers of the blind should receive 
additional compensation in salary”. 


With all that is said above it may not still 
be quite clear regarding the form of 
future services we shall be able to provide 
for our pre-school blind. We have neither 
experimented in this field nor have we any 
concrete experiences to guide us to base a 
scheme on a solid foundation. We shall be 
entering the market apparently quite raw. 
But we have the examples before us of other 
countries from whom we must not hesitate 
to learn. We will not at the same time feel 
shy to adopt those services which we think 
are best suited to our native needs and 
conditions. 


We know the work the United Kingdom is 
doing with its splendid Sunshine Homes and 
the supplementary services it organises to bring 
the child and his family as close together as 
circumstances permit to make them appear 
less like substitute homes under substitute 
mothers. In their country this type of pro- 
gramme has substantially contributed to the 
rehabilitation of blind, babies. We likewise 
should have no room to envy the service 
Denmark renders to her pre-school blind. 


That country is small and her problems in 
question are comparitively less complex. We 
should also have to give due weight to the 
“Code of Ethics” as it is described, of the 
American Association of Workers for the Blind 
pertaining to the types of education of the 
blind child which, inter alia, recognises “‘the 
important and basic premise that each child 
should be educated according to his individual 
needs and that not for a long time—if ever 
will any one of the three types of education 
listed above eliminate the other two”. 

The decision taken by the International 
Conference of Workers for the Blind held in 
1949 at Oxford would as well have to be 
borne in mind. It considers that system of 


education .“‘a moral guilt” which fails to 
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provide blind children with “an education 
according to their individual interest and 
aptitude, at least equal to that which they 
would have received had they not been blind”. 

We in our country have been working for 
the blind for some sixty years and in that long 
span have not yet been able to do much for 
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our pre-school blind children. It may be that 
sixty years ago the pre-school child was too 
small a body to be spotted in the human 
firmament. But now that its light has reached 
us, we are duty bound to recognise its poten- 
tialities, to accept it and to devise ways and 
means for its healthy development. 
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The concept of Social Welfare may be as old as Plato, but it has evolved to such an 
extent that it has got rid of its rigidities. The author points out that the world is in a greater 
danger of being annihilated. “If this challenge is to be met, there is no weapon more potent than 
Social Welfare.” Welfare is a dynamic concept and it transcendental in the sense that it traverses 
three distinct levels—Physical. Subjective, and Moral. 


Dr. Chaudhari is a member of the Faculty of Commerce, Lucknow University, Lucknow. 


The concept of human welfare is as old as 
the hills. It was that great philosopher, Plato, 
who first conceived of a welfare state, but 
never in the history of the world, the concept 
of welfare had such a great practical signi- 
ficance as it has today. The reason is not far 
to seek. Never was the world in a greater 
danger of being completely annihilated, never 
was it so fear-stricken and never was such a 
bold challenge thrown to mankind to stand 
erect and save itself from utter ruin and total 
destruction. If this challenge is to be met, there 
is no weapon more potent than social welfare. 


Life today is led at a high pitch, particularly 
in an industrial society. Increasing industriali- 
‘sation leads to disintegration of ‘age-old 
institutions like the joint family or village 
communes. It fosters individualistic ten- 
dencies. The gradual enlargement of the 
spheres of activity of modern governments 
induces the péople to place greater reliance 
upon the State, and democracy tends towards 
greater institutionalisation. Although indus- 
trial fluctuations in the domain of production 
and employment open new vistas of life on the 


one hand, they create potent sources of: 


insecurity on the other. 


As a result of industrialisation, want, 
disease, squalour and unemployment threaten 
to shake the very foundations of human 
society. The hustle and bustle of overcrowded 
cities, the din and smoke of factory towns, the 
grogshop and the red light districts of 
industrial bustees thrive as virtual nurseries of 
crime and vice. The glaring inequalities of 
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income present a horrid contrast—a handful 
of men rolling in luxury and toiling millions 
failing to get even two square meals a day. 
The whole situation creates a_ typical 
complexity which threatens to throw life out 
of gear. The result is that men develop 
complexes which manifest themselves in 
frustration, jealousy, avarice, and _ social 
discord. In short, it is a challenge to the 
human personality itself. 


Role of Social Welfare.—Social welfare 
does not promise revolutionary changes, nor 
does it suggest an alternative system. It only 
proposes to act as a shock-absorber, or a 
neutraliser of disharmony in socio-economic 
factors to a considerable extent. It tries to 
correct or modify the angles of vision, it gives 
a point of view—a perspective which is largely 
responsible for our attitude towards social 
adjustments as well as maladjustments. The 
changed point of view may lead to revo- 
lutionary changes, but to that extent social 
welfare has only a provisional role. Its main 
role is within the social set up which is its 
hypothesis. It invokes nobler instincts in men 
by appealing to their goodwill, understanding, 
sympathy, sense of justice, and other finer 
values of life. It can, therefore, soothe the 
heated and agitated minds of men with its 
cool and balmy touch. Hence the need for 
social welfare. 


In order to understand the deeper signi- 
ficance of the movement of social welfare, it 
is necessary to state its concept clearly. Social 
welfare is a dynamic concept which evolves 
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itself gradually, unbounded by theoretical 
rigidities. It has an almost transcendental 
character for it traverses three clear levels 
(1) Physical; (2) Subjective; and (3) Moral. 


(1) The Physical Level_—At the physica) 
level it seeks to provide to the constituents of 
society those factors which contribute to 
material well-being. Adequate supply of food, 
satisfactory housing conditions, humane 
conditions of work, protection from sickness, 
fuller employment, organised health care 
services, prevention from injury, etc. In short, 
it seeks to ensure to the people a plane of 
living, which enables them to give out their 
best within their respective fields of activity, 
without suffering physical hardships. A 
healthy society is a potential source of strength 
to the nation as a whole. Welfare work at the 
physical level makes a frontal attack on want, 
disease and other scourges which blight and 
besmirch life in a vital manner. Physical 
welfare seeks to cater to the basic and primary 
prerequisites of social life. It has the maximum 
capacity of making itself felt, and, above all, 
it lays down sound foundations for the 
advancement of higher pursuits of: life. It 
performs yeomen’s service in the onward 
march of society and for the collective better- 
ment and moral regeneration of the people. 
Whether social welfare has succeeded at the 
physical level can be judged by its capacity to 
promote a sense of physical well-being among 
them. 


There is an inseparable inter-connection 
between the physical and the psychological life 
of an individual. This has been put in the 
form of the theory of physico-psycho 
parallelism. Physical factors exercise an 
everlasting influence upon the growth and 
development of a child in the form of environ- 
ment, and when the child becomes the father, 
the environmental factors transform them- 
selves into hereditary traits, which in their 
turn create and recreate environment—good 
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or evil. Unhealthy physical conditions of life, 
therefore, create a vicious circle. Social welfare 
must also have scope of evolving itself at the 
psychological level. This may be called the 
subjective level. 


(2) The Subjective Level—Social welfare 
may howsoever strain itself, but unless it 
produces a feeling of satisfaction among the 
people, it has failed in its objective. 
Discontentment creates mental complexes, and 
when the individual is in a multitude, its 
existence is a threat to the society itself. The 
mental mechanism is switched to the negative 
gear. Hieroglyphic tendencies of man are 
aroused and the result is utter social chaos. 
Thus social welfare at the psychological level 
must aim at a progressive increasing return in 
social satisfaction. This sense of satisfaction 
enables an individual to withstand the rude 
shocks and disappointments which life some- 
times has in store for him. It supplies him 
with that humour whose lack in some cases 
creates bitterest frustration. It is the dynamo of 
creative energies in an individual and holds 
out before him the joy of perfection in life. 


Social welfare is an excellent vehicle of 
social communication. Social communication 
acts as a lubricant, which keeps oiled the 
points of friction in a machine-like compli- 
cated life in a steadily progressing industrial 
society. Institutional relationships constantly 
require adjustment, so that the equilibrium of 
social life is held in balance, because social life 
has a unitary character, more or less, of an 
organic nature. A disturbance in one part of 
the organic whole will create disturbance in 
the other. For instance, an unjust factory law 
may provoke workers to go on a strike, as a 
result of which, the national output of a 
country may receive a serious set-back. In 
order to tide over the temporary difficulty 
thus created, government may seek foreign 
aid, and in return, acquiesce in certain un- 
reasonable political concessions’ Thus the 
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political equilibrium may find a new level as 
a result of the changed socio-economic 
equilibrium. 


At this stage it may be stressed that the 
organisation of welfare services at the physical 
level should not only try to contribute to the 
material well-being of the people but it should 
also vouchsafe to them a sense of satisfaction 
and confidence in the custodians of society. 
Without this sense no nation can progress. 
There is yet a third level upto which social 
welfare must strive to reach before it can 
think of resting on its oars, if at all, that stage 
comes. It is the moral level. 


(3) The Moral Level.—The physical well- 
being of society should not be carried to a 
pitch which induces the people to indulge in 
luxury or indolence. This, again, requires 
institutional adjustments of the resources and 
requirements of the different sections of 
society. The co-ordination of programmes of 
social welfare at the two levels, i.e., physical 
and subjective, should create an atmosphere 
which exercises an ennobling influence upon 
the people, engenders in them feelings of 
virtue, love for peace, tolerance and universal 
brotherhood ; these are the virtues which lead 
life towards perfection. This points out the 
need of evolving a technique of social welfare. 


The Technique of Social Welfare-——The 
basis upon which a programme of social 
welfare is envisaged is essentially human. A 
social welfare worker has to develop a deeper 
understanding of the needs and aspirations 
of the people among whom he has to work. 
He should possess a creative imagination so 
that he is able to adjust his approach to the 
intensity and diversity of the needs of that 
section of society. The various sections of the 
society have certain fundamental urges and 
responses to given situations. Then they have 
special traits. Unless he comprehends these, 
he is running a risk for which he may have 


to repent at leisure. A second point about 
social welfare work is that it is a composite 
and co-operative effort. Co-operation among 
social welfare workers themselves, as well as 
among those for whose benefit the programme 
is envisaged, is necessary. Speaking objectively, 
there should be unity of purpose among 
the various official and non-official agencies, 
whether they are public bodies, local self- 
government agencies or philanthropic institu- 
tions; they must work in their own sector in 
a manner that the work of other sectors is 
facilitated by their success. 


There is a third principle, too. Social 
welfare services have to be organised in such 
a manner that, in due course of time, the 
movement becomes self-supporting, i.e., the 
people or the sections of the society for whose 
benefit the welfare programme is envisaged 
are able to manage and run the welfare insti- 
tutions by themselves, unaided by outside 
persons. In other words, a social welfare 
worker has to work in a spirit of self-abnega- 
tion and work for ultimate self-effacement. 
A stage may come when the movement may 
ostensibly disappear altogether leaving the 
society in a much better condition. That being 
so, active co-operation of the group at every 
stage must be achieved so that each member 
works for himself and his fellow-worker in 
an atmosphere of mutual trust. This factor 
should be considered as the most precious 
asset of a welfare worker. The most peculiar 
thing about a modern man is that in all his 
social dealings, he has his own terms. Such 
men, constituting social organism, act in a 
corporate fashion and, therefore, there are 
three clear notes, which a welfare worker has 
to harmonise into one melodious tune: (i) 
The requirements of a social group; (ii) The 
terms on which that group is prepared to 
negotiate (in other words the level at which 
its response is expected to be forthcoming) ; 
and (iii): The contents of the programme of 
social welfare. Bearing these in mind, every 
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programme of social welfare has to develop 
its own technical details. 


Schemes of social welfare need huge sums 
of money. The financial organisation and 
management are technical affairs; but 
financial administration of social welfare 
schemes is more so. In initial stages 
the administration is lopsided. There is 
hardly a source of revenue worth the name. 
The expenditure, of course, is there. In the 
first place, money should be available for such 
services, not by specific taxation, for it might 
cause resentment and hostility. Then it should 
be spent in a manner that ensures long-range 
benefits. Someone has said, “If you want to 
plant for hundred years, plant men”. Social 
welfare aims at producing better men in future 
so that they make society better. 


Another criterion which should guide such 
a programme is the acceptance of the axiom- 
group above the individual. Society is not a 
mere conglomeration of odd_ individuals 
brought together as if by accident. It is possible 
that individually the members of a social group 
may be well off, but whether the society which 
they constitute, is equally well-off, is doubtful. 
Therefore, schemes of social welfare must aim 
at promoting that spirit of corporate feeling 
which alone ensures the development ot 
society along healthy lines. Such schemes 
should, therefore, give group consideration a 
priority over individual considerations. 


Pitfalls —There are, however, some danger- 
ous pitfalls which must be carefully avoided 
lest a programme of social welfare should turn 
out to be a dismal failure. 


1. Greatest harm is likely to be done if 
there is a conscious or even unconscious effort 
on the part of a social welfare worker to show 
that he is working in a spirit of charity. A 
modern man has a sense of self-respect which 
does not permit him to eschew that inferiority 
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feeling which charity engenders in the receiver, 
Such a welfare worker is bound to end either 
as a philanthropic despot or as a misunder. 
stood social reformer. As a matter of fact, 
world is too much nauseated with reforms and 
an average man has been so much exploited 
in the name of social reform that anything 
coming under that label has a natural repug. 
nance to him. 


2. Unlike politics, the leader of a Social 
Welfare movement is always behind the stage. 
The moment he seeks limelight, he commits 
a fatal mistake. Motives are attributed to him 
and in spite of the best intentions he would 
undo the hard labour of years gone by. He 
arouses suspicion, even jealousy, and his 
professions are taken at a discount. He is 
a witness of his own dismal failure. This has 
a psychological explanation. As said earlier, 
adult human beings do not like to be spoon. 
fed, for, to the conscious ones among them, 
it is an insult. Others do not want it to be 
known that they owe their betterment to 
others; may be it is a fact. Many a needv 
person would refuse open charity. Even 
charity, therefore, has, at times, to be con- 
cealed. It is said somewhere, “Thou shalt give 
in a manner that thy left hand shall not know 
what thy right hand giveth”. Thus publicity 
is entirely misplaced in a programme of social 
welfare. 


3. In movements like social welfare it is 
out of place to judge the success or failure 
of a programme in concrete terms. There is 
no inch-tape system, because schemes of social 
welfare have a characteristic tendency of 
eluding attempts at their statistical measure- 
ment. It is quite possible that a scheme may 
be on the eve of yielding useful results when. 
out of disgust, it may be abandoned on the 
plea that it has been unproductive. Nothing 
is likely to impair a welfare programme more 
than impatience and hurry. 
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4. Early frustration, therefore, leading to 
slackness on the part of welfare workers has 
to be deprecated. Faith alone should inspire 
them. 


5. A social welfare worker should be a 
bit thick-skinned. Uncharitable public criti- 
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cism should not discourage him. Every great 
movement has to pass through two stages— 
public indifference and public ridicule before 
it reaches the third—slow appreciation lead- 
ing to its glorious success. Many a welfare 
worker is likely to be misled in either of the 
first two stages. 
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THE PRIMACY OF PERSONALITY IN CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY. 
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The author of this paper discusses some of the salient features of, and succintly delineates, 


some of the fundamental contributions to the 


sychology of personality. After considering at 


length the various definitions of personality, he devotes himself to the study of various typologies 


and rightly concludes: 
become a psychological problem.” 


“Personality has ceased to be a metaphysical proposition. and has 
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Even a perfunctory survey of the salient 
features of contemporary psychology and its 
diverse facets and ramifications will bear out 
the presence of a prominent and pervasive 
field of inquiry, which might well be described 
as the primacy of personality in contemporary 
psychology. No other subject has provoked so 
much discussion or elicited such a ponderous 
body of comment and criticism as the investi- 
gations concerning the problems of personality. 
Aside from the numerous books and countless 
research papers germane to this aspect of 
psychology, the study of personality has been 
prodigiously enriched by many more indirect 
_ but momentous contemporary contributions. 
Indeed, the study of personality is ‘not just 
one of the many side-issues of the present-day 
psychology, but constitutes an important 
movement, which has been appropriately 
subsumed under the rubric of the “Psychology 
of Personality”. The purport of this paper is 
to succinctly delineate some of the funda- 
mental contributions to the psychology of 
personality. 

Few words have been used so often and yet 
have remained so disconcertingly vague and 
ill-defined as the word personality. Etymo- 
logically derived from the latin word personal 
meaning a theatrical mask, the word 
personality today bears denotations as 
divergent and discrepant from each other 
as = are misleading and _ inappropriate. 


Rightly has C. J. Jung observed: “The very 
concept of personality is so vague and badly 
defined in common usage that hardly two 
minds will take the word in the same sense.” 
Philosophers and philologists, poets and play- 
wrights, journalists and rhetoricians, poli- 
ticians and pedants since the last two millennia 
have contributed in no small measure to the 
vagueness and uncertainty pregnant in the 
term personality. It has been equated with 
character by some, and with temperament by 
others. To poets like Goethe personality 
denotes “supreme value”, while metaphysi- 
cians like Kant observe in it “the sublimity of 
our nature.” The most popular conception of 
personality, however, is the one that likens it 
to physical or bodily attractiveness. The 
confusion occasioned by these manifold defi- 
nitions is further aggravated by the lack of 
agreement even among psychologists 
concerning a proper and uniform definition of 
personality. Fortunately, however, one may 
now safely assume that most psychologists, 
albeit not without reservations, will be 
disposed to accept G. W. Allport’s celebrated 
definition of personality: “Personality is the 
dynamic organisation within the individual of 
those psycho-physical systems that determine 
his unique adjustment to his environment.”? 
Personality is'a dynamic organisation, because 
it is something growing and developing. It is 
not an entity that has already attained a 
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frozen finality, but is the bearer of perpetual 
possibilities. It is psycho-physical, because the 
mental and neural processes are inseparable 
in it. Adjustments are unique, because they 
comprise not merely of passive responses to 
external or internal stimuli, but are also 
spontaneous and creative. Our reactions and 
responses are basically unique and not 
uniform. 


Nature of Personality.—Personality is an 
abstraction and an intangibility. Its existence 
and nature are inferred and not observed. The 
nature of a personality is deduced from the 
variety of personality traits it possesses. Traits 
constitute the very content of personality. 
Personality, however, is not just a totality of 
traits. It reposes not in an aggregate, but in 
an equilibrium of traits. As Louis P. Thorpe 
has put it: “Personality, far from being a 
quantitative trait summation, comparable to 
the I. Q., is essentially a balance among a 
veritable galaxy of conflicting behaviour 
tendencies.”* Traits comprise the descriptive 
content of personality. We describe personality 
by means of traits like honest, loyal, fickle, 
impulsive, selfless, greedy, sociable, seclusive, 
friendly, genial, hostile, remorseless, etc. It is 
of considerable importance to remember that 
the personality traits are not concrete and 
distinct entities, but are functional formu- 
lations inferred from the stream of behaviour. 
In the words of Professor Gardner Murphy: 
“Traits do not exist inside a person’s skin. 
Traits are functional descriptions of relations 
between individuals and _ situations... .”* 
Traits are not unitary and inflexible dimen- 
sional blocks in personality, but are specific 
organised responses to the varying situations. 
The monumental studies of Hartshorne and 
May have conclusively established that the 
personality traits are specific in nature. They 
found that children dishonest in one situation 
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are not necessarily dishonest in other situations 
as well. A man may be submissive before his 
employer, but ascendant and aggressive 
towards his wife and children. Furthermore, 
there is no such thing as an exclusive insularity 
of traits. Traits often cross and converge, 
frequently influencing each other. Besides, 
traits are essentially individual, and not 
common, in character. “Strictly speaking,” 
avers G. W. Allport, “no two persons ever have 
precisely the same trait. Though each of two 
men may be aggressive (or esthetic), the style 
and range of the aggression (or estheticism) 
in each case is noticeably different.”® 


Traits and types are the two fundamental 
devices through which we always endeavour 
to describe and classify human personality. We 
have already elucidated the nature of persona- 
lity traits, and their role in the description of 
personality. We shall now devote ourselves to 
the study of various typologies. Before we do 
so, however, let us first grasp the essential 
difference between the typological and trait 
descriptions of personality. The trait device 
serves to elucidate the attributes, or clusters of 
attributes, that constitute the content of 
personality; the typological arrangement, on 
the other hand, is concerned with personality 
as a whole. Traits deal with the nature of the 
components or ingredients of personality; 
types, however, are preoccupied with the 
nature of personality itself. We can have a 
trait, but we cannot have a type. We can only 
be said to belong to a type. Traits describe 
personality; types classify it. 


Study of Personality.—A typological study 
of personality indubitably constitutes one of 
the corner-stones of the psychology of 
personality. Indeed, it might well be described 
as the béte noire of modern psychology. To 
envisage personality in terms of precise and 
definitive frame-works _ and formulations, 
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which will render the prediction of its mode 
of response in varying situations feasible, is 
one of the prime concerns of present-day 
psychologists. In furtherance of this objective, 
they have enthusiastically hailed various 
typological categories as the most convenient 
and useful pigeon-holes for locating the 
disconcertingly divergent forms of personality. 
Of course, the urge to describe the persons we 
encounter in terms of some neatly defined 
personality types is not solely confined to the 
professional psychologist. In the course of our 
daily parlance, we often refer to the business- 
man type and the professorial type, the typical 
housewife and the model salesman. From the 
pages of literature we have derived our 
Micawberian type and the Quixotic character. 
Byron has inspired the conception of a Byronic 
personality, and Jeeves has come to embody 
the ideal butler. These are but a few of the 
many more types and stereotypes that we 
employ to meet the routine requirements of 
personality description. 


The study of personality in the language of 


_ psychological types is as old as human history. 


To Hippocrates and Galen we owe the 
enunciation of the most ancient typology. 
The groundwork of this typology was that the 
man is a microcosmic reflection of nature, and, 
therefore, he should articulate in his own 
being all the properties of the universe. The 
cosmogeny of Empedocles, as we know, 
represented the universe as composed of four 
elements, viz., air, earth fire, and water. The 
human body too, being a reflection of the 
cosmos, embodied these four elements. Corres- 
ponding to these elements we have the four 
humours, viz., blood, black bile, yellow bile, 
and phlegm. Claudius Galen maintained that 
a disproportionate mixture of these four 
humours gives rise to four types of personality. 
The preponderance of blood leads to the 
sanguine temperament, the predominance of 
the black bile is the cause of the melancholic 
temperament, the primacy of the yellow bile 
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leads to the choleric temperament, and the 
phlegm, when it is prominent, produces a 
phlegmatic temperament. The classification of 
Hippocrates and Galen, though erroneous in 
itself, even today, as we shall see, survives in 
the work of Kretschmer and the modern 
endocrinologists, in so far as it upheld the 
principle of psychophysical correspondence. 


Before we deal with the most widely recog- 
nised typologies of Jung and Kretschmer, let 
us briefly sketch the outlines of two other lesser 
known typologies. Eduard Spranger, now a 
Professor at Tiibingen University, is the 
propounder of a very valuable classification. 
He proposed to divide various types of 
personalities into six basic value types. The 
theoretical type is concerned with the nature 
of things. When the reality searched for is not 
finite and temporal, but infinite and eternal, 
we have the religious type. When a person has 
as the nucleus of his guiding value, not the 
abstract principles, but his fellow-beings, he 
belongs to the social type. To the political type 
belong people who treat individuals as mere 
pawns in the game for power. The economic 
type is absorbed in the relations of gain and 
loss, and the esthetic type exalts the relations 
between immediately satisfying sensory ob- 
jects. Sheldon’s Somatotypes express another 
recent classification. Sheldon’s work constitutes 
a revision of the contribution of Kretschmer. 
His typology is based upon the view that, the 
under-or over-development of three physical 
components of the body occasions personality 
differences. The three components are 
endomorphy, mesomorphy, and ectomorphy. 
The predominance of endomorphy in the 
individual reveals a highly developed viscera, 
but weak and undeveloped muscles and bones. 
The primacy of mesomorphy reveals the bodily 
structure as tough, strong, and firm. The 
ectomorphic are long and slim, and their 
viscera and somatic structure are characterised 
by a limited development. These three physical 
components are corresponded by three 
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temperamental components respectively: 
viscerotania, somatotania, and cerebrotania. 
Viscerotania spells love for comfort, gluttony, 
and sociability. Somatotania denotes the 
predominance of muscular activity and 
assertiveness, a lust for power and a callous 
ruthlessness. Cerebrotania expresses inordinate 
restraint, lack of sociability, and a pronounced 
inhibition of somatic and visceral activity. 
Sheldon’s work marks a noteworthy revision 
of Kretschmer’s theory, and he is more 
cautious in his assertions. There is, however, 
scarcely any justification for Stagner’s view 
that, “Sheldon’s work is a great improvement 
over the typologies of Kretschmer, Jung, and 
Jaensch.”® 


Ernst Kretschmer’s work has rightly been 
hailed as a contribution of capital importance. 
As a psychiatrist, it was given to Kretschmer 
to observe that, tall and frail “asthenic” 
physiques were considerably frequent among 
dementia praecox patients, whereas the manic 
depressives were quite often short and fat, 
having “pyknic” physiques. Not content with 
this, Kretschmer went on to indicate a similar 
relationship between the shape of the body 
and the type of normal personality. The theory 
in its enlarged form maintained that tall and 
slim physiques entail schizothymic qualities 
like introversion, romanticism, idealism, etc. 
On the other hand, short, fat, and rounded 
physiques usually go with cyclothemic 
personality—they are extraverted, objective, 
realistic, given to occasional moods of despair 
but are often jolly and jovial. Further, 
Kretschmer proposed two other types of 
physique: the athletic and the dysplastic, both 
of which, he holds, are related to an 
introverted type of personality. Kretschmer, 
we should remember, does not regard either 
the physical or the temperamental types as 
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disparate and self-encysted entities, and holds 
the pure examples of any type as highly 
unusual. As yet, there is not adequate evidence 
either to substantially prove or to invalidate 
the Kretschmerian scheme of types. That there 
is a measure of truth in Kretschmer’s classi- 
fication few will controvent. But, the extent to 
which Kretschmer’s theory holds good is a 
question that most investigators find difficult 
to answer. This uncertainty, however, does not 
detract from the value of Kretschmer’s work, 
which has been rightly characterised as “the 
paradigm of the typological approach.””’ 


Having dealt briefly, perhaps too briefly, 
with the work of Spranger, Sheldon and 
Kretschmer, we shall now deal with the epic 
contribution of C. J. Jung to the psychology 
of personality. No other doctrine has so 
thoroughly soaked and saturated the diverse 
facets and features of the psychology of per- 
sonality as the extroversion/introversion 
theory of Jung. No student of personality can 
afford to overlook this landmark, and no 
book devoted to the study of personality is 
ever complete without an elucidation of it. In 
the annals of contemporary psychology the 
presence of this doctrine is not partial but 
pervasive. “Vigorously criticised and many 
times repudiated,” writes G. W. Allport, “they 
(extroversion and introversion) remain firmly 
rooted in the psychologist’s store of concepts, 
and have found their way into common 
speech. Probably neither the psychologist 
nor the layman can ever again do 
without them.”® 

Jung’s Division of Mankind.—C. J. Jung 
has divided mankind into two broad segments, 
viz., the extraverts or the introverts. These two 
divisions coincide with two divergent outlooks 
towards life and the world. They stand for 
two varying modes of responses to circum- 
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stances. The extravert is interested in the 
social side of the life. He is much influenced 
by the forces moulding his social environment. 
He is bold, dashing, and adventurous. He is 
imbued with the outlook of a D’Artagnan. He 
is seldom embarrassed, and never withdrawn. 
He is witty and exuberant, gay and debonair— 
often approximating to the flamboyant 
personality of a Beau Brummel or to that 
of the inimitable Becky Sharp. He is opti- 
mistic and full of enthusiasm and zest for life. 
His prime asset is his social popularity; his 
main frailty is the absence of an independent 
approach to the problems confronting him. 
He is often superficial in his opinions, and is 
not infrequently vain and selfish. The intro- 
vert, on the other hand, is withdrawn and 
exclusive. He is shy and hesitant, and is 
easily embarrassed. Introverts “are sensitive 
and afraid of looking ridiculous... they are 
clumsy, or they are too outspoken, or they 
are scrupulously and rather ridiculously 
polite. They tend to be over conscientious, 
pessimistic and critical.”® The chief asset of 
an introvert is the independence and origi- 


-Nality of judgment, though this, in so far as it 


exceeds or violates the requirements of social 
conformity, is mainly instrumental in making 
him socially unpopular. The typical introvert 
is more prone to behave in the manner of a 
Hamlet than in that of a Don Quixote. 


But, Jung’s extraverts and introverts are not 
monotonous uniformities bereft of all unique- 
ness and novelty. It is erroneous to assert, 
as Ross Stagner has done, that Jung’s theory 
“arbitrarily ignores so many other variables 
that it is unrealistic as a means of classifying 
human beings.”?° Jung’s mind is too virile 
and vigorous, and much too disdainful of 
pigeon-holes and strait-jackets, to derive any 


satisfaction from a theory that entails the 
effacement of the rich and luxuriant variety 
of human personality. He writes: “One can 
never give a description of a type, no matter 
how complete, which applies to more than 
one individual despite the fact that thousands 
might, in a certain sense, be strikingly des- 
cribed thereby. Conformity is one side of a 
man, uniqueness is the other.”*! There are 
degrees of extroversion and introversion, and 
no man is completely either an extravert or 
an introvert. When Jung says that a certain 
man is an extravert all that he means is that 
in that individual the traits of extroversion 
are primary and conscious, and those of intro- 
version are secondary and unconscious. In 
the introvert, on the other hand, the traits 
of extroversion are secondary and unconscious, 
while those of introversion reign on the 
conscious level. Furthermore, Jung postulates 
four fundamental psychic functions, viz., 
sensation , thinking, feeling, and intuition. 
These four functions serve to subdivide the 
two main types into eight distinct types. To 
adduce Jung: “Strictly speaking, in reality 
there are no outright extraverts nor introverts, 
but extraverted and inrtovered function-types, 
such as thinking types, sensation types, etc. 
Thus there arises a minimum of eight clearly 
distinguishable types.”’? Jung is even prepared 
to admit the empirical feasibility of a greater 
number of types by way of further subdivisions 
of these function-types. It is this flexibility 
of approach, aside from its palpable practi- 
cality and usefulness, that has rendered 
Jung’s theory so acceptable to psychologists 
of all schools, 


Having provided a concise account of the 
nature of personality traits and of various 
typological systems, we shall now devote 





°Frieda Fordham, m, An Introduction t to Jung’ s : Psychology ( Hammondsworth: Penguin Books Ltd., 
1953), p. 33. 
Stegner, op. it., 
11C, J. Jung, 
Kegan Paul, ik Trubner & Co., Ltd., 
27 bid., p. 302. 


ee Poiceical Types”, Problems of Personality, ed., Campbell et al. (London: 
1925), p. 295. 
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ourselves to an appraisal of the main con- 
tribution of Freud, Adler, and Kurt Lewin 
to the psychology of personality. Paucity of 
space not only forbids the study of other less 
momentous contributions, but also constrains 
us to touch only the bare essentials of the 
work of even these leaders of modern 


psychology. 


Modern Conception of Personality.—One 
of the most remarkable features of the modern 
conception of personality is embodied in, what 
might be designated as, an enlargement of the 
area of personality. Till recently, the nature 
of personality was inquired into in terms of its 
expressions on the conscious level. Today, 
however, our conception of personality has 
ceased to be circumscribed by the horizons of 
consciousness, and has invaded the strange and 
yet insufficiently explored terrain of the un- 
conscious. Like the iceberg, personality is as 
much hidden from, as exposed to, our view. 
Rightly has Jung observed: “The careful 
analysis of human personality has accumulated 
a vast amount of evidence affording definite 
pruof of the existence of an autonomous 
instinctive activity, beginning in an uncons- 
cious layer of the mind and ending in acti- 
vities that strongly influence conscious beha- 
viour.”?* This expansion of the perimeter of 
personality is primarily due to the genius of 
Sigmund Freud. Freud, as we know, has 
segmented human mind into conscious, pre- 
conscious, and unconscious frame-works. The 
division, though expressed in terms spatial, is 
not coincident with the anatomical structure 
of the brain. The unconscious is the clan- 
destine reservoir of our repressed desires. It 
is the habitat of the victims of our moral 
imperatives. To it are consigned the obnoxious 
urges and inclinations bearing the stamp 
of social approbrium. Those of our wishes, 
which, though not repressed by the mythical 





18Jung, op. cit., p. 13. 
14Lewis Way. Alfred Adler: His Psychology (Hammondsworth: Penguin Books Ltd., 1956), 
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Freudian censor, still remain without the 
ambit of the conscious are designated by 
Freud as the preconscious. Freud was subse- 
quently constrained by the fact of his patients 
being unaware of the resistances they were 
offering to his therapy to admit that the 
conscious itself was partly unconscious, and 
he has characterised this unconscious part as 
the id. The id is the stark and insistent 
articulation of our primitive propensities. It 
is full of chaotic contradictions. Originally 
it held absolute and undisputed sway, but, 
with the dawn of civilisation, it gradually lost 
its power. Today it is just the unconscious 
part of the conscious system or the ego. The 
id is now the horse, and the ego is its rider. 
The ego controls, canalises, and modifies the 
demands of the id. Along with the id and 
the ego, we have the super-ego. The Freudian 
super-ego is coincident with our conscience. 
It is the mouthpiece of the moral imperatives. 
In view of the opinion prevailing among many 
psychologists that the infant has no personality, 
it is interesting to note that, according to 
Freud, infants are not endowed with the super- 
ego, which is a later development. As far 
as children are concerned, the parents are 
the spokesmen of morality. This, in a bare 
outline, is the Freudian view of personality. 


To Alfred Adler, the Viennese psychiatrist, 
belongs the credit of being the first to recognise 
the momentous role played by the inferiority 
complex in the formation of personality. The 
foundation of Adler’s psychology is the view 
that inferiorities are not just impediments, but 
are also incentives. “Inferiorities are never 
to be considered merely as handicaps, but as 
the stimulus to compensation, as pointers 
towards the goal of individual and racial 
improvement.”** Every inferiority is accom- 
panied by an element of compensation. The 
lame are compensated by an unusual con- 
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centration of strength in their arms, and an 
atrophy of one arm leads to an excessive 
development of the other arm. Inferiorities, 
however, are not always compensated directly. 
Sometimes they stimulate an effort at com- 
pensation. The effort often assumes a 
fundamental form, and a unique mode of 
compensation is acquired. Adler calls such a 
unitary, indivisible effort at compensation as 
the Life-style of the individual. Adler’s theory 
of life-style has been described by Professor 
Gardner Murphy, as “the greatest effort at 
unity in the definition of personality which 
we have thus far encountered.”** History is 
replete with instances of diverse compensatory 
strivings as modes of surmounting the handi- 
caps stemming from the organic defects. 
Byron, though lame, was well-known for his 
proficiency in swimming. The deaf Beethoven 
has left symphonies which are the marvels of 
music, and Mozart suffered from a malforma- 
tion of the ear. Milton, the poet, was blind, 


and Kepler, the astronomer, was a victim of 


visual defects. Demosthenes and Mirabeau 
were not content with a mere cure of their 
speech defects, but went on to become the 
leading orators of their times. Roosevelt 
compensated his earlier frailty by becoming a 
rough rider and an athelete of pronounced 
prowess. Short stature might have played 
a great part in the lives of Napoleon, Nelson, 
Wellington, and Lloyd George. Socrates’ 
interest in philosophical problems was perhaps 
a case of compensation for the ugliness of 
his face. 


Kurt Lewin’s theory of personality is an 
integral part of the Gestalt school of psycho- 
logy. According to Lewin: “In the investiga- 
tion of the axionanane Gyomaie relations 


13Murphy, noe cit., p. 578. 


between the individual and the environment, 
it is essential to keep constantly in mind the 
actual total situation in its concrete indivi- 
duality.”2* Lewin does not deny that the 
statistical approach to personality is of some 
value, but maintains that it can only throw 
light on personality as an entity and not as 
an individuality. He stresses the importance 
of understanding personality in terms of the 
total situation. He believes: “Particular 
features of the environment are usually less 
important than its total character in deter- 
mining its effect upon development and, more 
particularly, upon the rate and mode of 
differentiation of the child’s personality.”* 
Needless to say, the total character of the 
situation is as important for assessing the adult 
personality as that of the child. Furthermore, 
Lewin holds, the totality of the situation must 
be understood with reference to what it means 
to the individual concerned, and not in terms 
of its objectivity. “Exactly the same physical 
object may have quite different sorts of 
psychological existence for different children 
and for the same child in different situations. 
A wooden cube may be one time a missile, 
again a building block, and a third time a 
locomotive.”?® Lewin’s theory then is a 
pursuasive plea for dealing with personality 
as an integral whole, and not as a patchwork 
of traits. He rightly expostulates against the 
trends which do violence to the uniqueness 
and integrity of personality, and treats it as a 
mere statistical item. The only shortcoming 
of Lewin’s theory is that, as Murphy, Murphy, 
and Newcomb have pointed out, “the 
aesthetic satisfaction of envisaging the 
organism as a whole should interfere with the 
discovery of the confused, inchoate and in- 
complete phases of the Lanuaen Sad 
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The most fascinating aspect of the contem- 
porary investigations into the nature of 
personality is embodied in the phenomenon 
of multiple personality. Over a century ago 
occurred the famous case of Mary Reynolds, 
which created a stir among psychiatrists all 
over the world. Since then numerous cases 
of multiple personality have exercised the 
minds of the psychiatrists, the more well- 
known among them being those of Ansel 
Bourne, Thomas Hanna, Léonie, Félida X, 
Marcelline, Morton Prince’s B. C. A., Maria, 
Beauchamp, Doris Fischer, and Héléne Smith. 
To R. L. Stevenson belongs the honour of 
having enshrined the phenomenon of multiple 
personality in the pages of literature. His 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde has gone a 
long way in familiarising the general public 
with the possibility of more than one person- 
ality dwelling in a single body. 


The cases of multiple personality, though 
few, are yet numerous enough to render 
palpable the fact that, the nature of various 


multiple personalities is not all alike. Mc- 
Dougall has bifurcated the cases of multiple 
personalities into alternating personalities and 
co-active or co-conscious personalities. The 
alternating personalities, in turn, are divided 
by him into those with reciprocal amnesia, 
and those in which one of the personalities 
is aware of the existence of other personali- 
ties.2° It is not possible here to illustrate, by 
means of citing cases, all these forms of 
multiple personality. It will suffice here to 
state that the underlying mechanism respon- 
sible for the double and multiple personalities 
is dissociation. A multiple personality is but a 
dissociated personality in a highly aggravated 
form. The root cause of the dissociation is 
invariably a severe conflict about an emotional 
problem. The conflict is quite often related 
to sexual problems. In the words of Professor 


Murphy: “Actually the main dynamics in 
most cases of double and multiple personality 
seems to be an exaggeration of a conflict 
situation which is present in nearly all of us, 
namely, a-conflict between a conforming and 
a guilty non-conforming trend.”** 


Recent Contributions.—An account of the 
recent contributions to the study of person- 
ality, however concise and cursory it may be, 
can scarcely evade an appraisal of the bases 
of personality. Unfortunately, enquiries into 
the foundations of personality have inevitably 
to conterid with two belligerent schools of 
thought. One of them pleads for the recog- 
nition of personality as something exclusively 
rooted in its hereditary make-up and physio- 
logical structure. The other school traces the 
formation of personality to the impact of the 
social environment on it. The controversy has 
been rendered more bitter and bellicose by 
the politician and the propagandist. The truth 


is that personality is the outcome of both the . 


hereditary and environmental factors. Rightly 
has R. B. Cattell observed: “If it were not 
for the regrettable fact that the relative roles 
of environment and heredity have been 
variously exaggerated by propagandists, 
befouling science with politics, it might be 
unnecessary to emphasize that all traits 
are partly affected by environment and partly 
by heredity.”?? 


Views of Personality—The non-environ- 
mental view of personality is as old as 
Hippocrates and Galen. It finds its most 
prominent expression in the typologies of 
Hippocrates and Galen, Kretschmer and 
Sheldon, which, as we have seen, envisage 
certain types of bodily structures as the 
hall-marks personality description. The 
hereditary view of personality, however, 
reposes primarily on the bedrock of the laws 
of Mendel, and genes and chromosomes are 


20W, McDougall, An Outline of Abnormal Psychology (London: Methuen & Co., 1952), p. 482. 


21Gardner Murphy, op. cit,, p. 443. 


22R. B. Cattle, Personality (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1950), pp.” 123-124. 
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commonly regarded as the quanta of heredity. 
The peculiarities of the inherited nervous 
system are also stated to account for the 
formation of personality. We are assured: “We 
are what we are largely because we inherit a 
definite type of nervous system.”** Personality 
also appears to be influenced by such 
adversities at the foetal stage as severe 
malnutrition of the mother and the presence 
of corrosive diseases like tuberculosis, diabetes, 
cancer, syphilis, etc. In view of the importance 
attached to the trauma of birth by analysts 
like Otto Rank, we are not surprised when 
told: “The life of a child is conditioned by 
the factor of birth. The innate individual 
equipment, including all adaptive mecha- 
nisms, is subjected to different pressures under 
conditions of spontaneous birth or instru- 
mental, including operative, delivery.”** 

The environmental view of personality is 
indubitably the more prevailing of the two 
today. Among its votaries are Sigmund Freud 
(notwithstanding the overwhelming impor- 
tance of his theory of instincts), Kurt Lewin, 
who as we have seen, is the patron of the total 
situation in understanding personality; J. B. 
Watson, the behaviourist, and I. P. Pavlov, 
the reflexologist. The inferiority complex of 
Adler’s patients is often the result of social 
inadequacy, and Jung’s extraverts and intro- 
verts can express their personality traits only 
in a social situation. The environmentalist 
envisions personality not as a hermetically 
sealed capsule, but as a living and dynamic 
organisation of traits, which are determined 
by the content of cultural patterns and the 
permanent and fundamental modes of social 
response. He regards social institutions like 
family and caste, and not inherited organi- 
sation of genes and chromosomes, as the basic 
determinants of personality. 
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These two schools of thought, then, embody 
the two different approaches to the problem 
of the foundations of personality. The 
standpoints of the environmentalist and the 
non-environmentalist, however, are not anti- 
thetical or mutually contradictory. They are 
different, but not discrepant, approaches. In 
fact, the two views are not only inter- 
dependant, but are also incomplete and one- 
sided without each other. The hereditary 
structure constitutes the root of personality, 
and the social factors nourish, condition, and ~ 
enrich this root. To sum up with Murphy, 
Murphy, and Newcomb: “The naive assump- 
tion that personality is determined by heredity 
alone, and the equally naive but at present 
far more widespread idea that somehow all 
temperamental and emotional differences are 
imposed by the environment upon otherwise 
identical organisms, are at last giving 
way to a somewhat more critical quantitative 
approach.”?5 

With this, we conclude our delineation of 
the primacy of personality in contemporary 
psychology. As yet the study of personality is 
in a nascent and inchoate state. It is still 
thickly shaded by a foliage of doubts and 
uncertainties. An element of tentativeness 
continues to animate most of the contributions 
to the psychology of personality. Notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, contemporary 
enquiries have indubitably contributed pheno- 
menally to our understanding of the nature 
of personality. Our enquiries are no longer 
dependant on an assortment of conjectures, 
but are based on the results of scientific 
experiments. Personality has ceased to be a 
metaphysical proposition, and has become a 
psychological problem. In short, we are no 
longer groping in the dark, and our enquiries 
have ceased to be hazy and haphazard. 





283V. H. Mottram, The Psysical Basis of Personality (Hammondsworth: Penguin Books Ltd., 
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2«Kluckhohn, Murray and Schneider, Personality (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1953), p. 404. 
25Murphy, Murphy and Newcomb, of. cit., pp. 845-846. 
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EXAMPLE AND RESPONSIBILITY—TWO ACCULTURATION 
PROBLEMS 





Dr. U. R. ExRENFELS* 





The aborigines of India and the plains people are coming more and more in contact 
with one another and the influence exerted by the one upon the other should not only be unavoid- 
able but also be based on a give-and-take relationship. The author avers that if it is our intention 
to bring moral good and happiness to the people other than ourselves, it is imperative for us to 
learn to avoid any attempts which might destroy their culture values and to avoid “the kind of 


unfortunate change reaction which takes the main spring out of a living culture system.” 


The author in this study has compared the Indian situation with certain events which 
the writer had had the occassion to analyse during his field researches among the matrilineal 


societies of East Africa. 


Mr, Ehrenfels is currently on the Faculty of the University of Madras. 


The Aborigines of India live now in a 
typical contact situation with the plains 
people. It began in Vedic times, got 


gradually intensified and reached its culmi- 
nation during the last ten years, after 
Independence. In such meetings of different 
culture systems, influence is unavoidable, but 
if it is to be productive, it should be mutual: 
a give-and-take relationship. Two cultures 
exchanging their values may well be compared 


to two persons, exchanging their views. 
Neither of them will emerge completely 
unchanged from the experience. It may 
bring values, but may also hurt one or 
each other. This depends largely on the 
attitudes, taken by the meeting persons, 
particularly the stronger ones. 

Two types of influence can develop: 
coercion or persuasion. The first of the two 
is less frequently employed now than in the 
past, or at least so we try to believe in our 
optimistic hopes for world democracy. A 
culture is assumed to enjoy the same basic 
rights, as a single unit, which individuals are 
supposed to enjoy in democracy; irrespective 
of their richness or poverty, power or weak- 
hess, origins, ancestry, or size. This concept 
militates against open coercion. Persuasion, 


on the other hand, takes many forms, covers, 
and disguises itself in various ways. 


In the contact situation between different 
cultures, as between individuals, the most 
frequently practised form of persuasion is 
setting examples. Examples, it is true, need 
not in themselves be followed, and often are 
not. But one particular type of example 
exercises an almost irresistible power: those, 
set up by an accepted social or national elite. 
In other words, examples set by the powerful, 
the mighty, the rich will be followed by the 
weak, the humble, the poor. It is this fact 
which makes the behaviour pattern of the 
elites culturally very significant. Any indi- 
vidual in the situation of the conspicuous 
leader bears a correspondingly heavy burden 
of responsibility. Every step taken by such 
a person creates thousands, millions of similar 
steps, taken by others. Stimuli and ideological 
directions are being far more efficiently 
imparted through this psychological mecha- 
nism than brute force or even economic 
pressure could have achieved. 


The force of the example can, on the 
cultural level, in fact be compared to a chain 
reaction which on the physical plane is set 





*The author records his gratefulness to the Elin Wagner Foundation in Stockholm, 
for a grant to pursue the study of matrilineal civilisations in East Africa, and to the 
University of Madras for research leave, granted for the purpose. Observations on African 
affairs discussed in this paper have been based on these researches. 
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into motion by breaking up the atom. 
Because the Prince of Wales, some forty 
years ago, had a pair of long pants pressed 
quickly after an unexpected shower, so that 
stiff crises formed, millions of men in and 
outside Great Britain went to a considerable 
length in sacrificing time, money, and 
material, not to speak of health and comfort, 
to wear long narrow leggings, made more 
unpractical by the impeccably stiff crises. 
Because the President of the United States 
of America wore at a particular occasion 
brightly patterned bush-shirts, the economic, 
aesthetic, and’ hygienic behaviour of millions 
in and outside America was again influenced 
for better or worse. 


Power of Example-Setting—These are 
instances taken from a commonplace aspect 
of life. But the example-setiing power does 
by no means stop there. Indian public 
opinion on such topics as caste and inter- 
communal marriages, or the world opinion 
on the merits of colonialism, non-violence, and 


the role played by truth in politics, have been 
protoundly influenced by the example-setting 
of one single man and by the success which 


he achieved through it. Example-setting 
as ideological weapon, as a technique in the 
implementation of culture change, was a 
keynote in Gandhi’s political personality. In 
his case, this principle has no doubt been used 
with knowledge of the responsibility involved, 
and was furthermore checked by stern 
self-criticism. 

However, in most other cases of starting this 
kind of ‘sociological chain-reactions’ by setting 
examples, not only the sense of responsibility 
and the necessary self-criticism, but even the 
mere knowledge of the effects, are absent. 
Results are thus produced which are 
neither intended nor even recognised as such. 

The recent history of contact between the 
plains people and the Highlanders of India 
offers examples to the point. Following a 
suggestion, made by Sir Jairamdas Daulat- 


ram, when he was Governor of Assam, and 
the present writer engaged in anthropological 
field researches there, the term highlander, is 
here preferred to hilltribes, aboriginals, 
or other designations which in India have 
come to be associated with an attitude of 
condescension, if not contempt, on the part 
of those who use them. The elite of plains 
people, going up to the hills, set examples 
which, by their very nature, are detrimental 
to, if at all attainable for, the vast majority 
of highlanders. This process is going on 
since a considerable time now without even 
being recognised as such. It is, on the cultural 
level, something like rendering a strict vege- 
tarian physiologically incapable of digesting 
plant proteins and carbo-hydrates, whilst it 
is well-known to the doctor that the patient 
will not take meat! Similarly, in such a case, 
physical starvation will follow, so follows 
psychological, that it is to say, cultural stupor 
on the social plane. This renders otherwise 
well-meaning approaches to the “Up-liftment 
work among Aboriginals” not only often 
futile, but actually works for the undoing ot 
those whom it is meant to help. 


If we really want to bring moral good and 
ultimately happiness to the people other than 
ourselves, we must learn to avoid the des 
truction of their cultural values; avoid the 
kind of unfortunate “chain reaction” which 
takes the main spring out of a living 
culture system. 


What is here meant can be made clearer 
by comparing it with certain events which 
the writer had occasion to analyse during his 
present field researches among matrilineal 
societies of East Africa. The contact situa 
tion here concerns the impact of European, 
(ie., British) and Asian (i., Arab and 
Indian) on indigenous African value systems. 
This depicts in somewhat louder colours 
and sharper outlines the same type of 
situation which exists mutatis mutandis also 
India, where Vedic-Hindu, Mughal-Muslim, 
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Western Christian, and finally, the now 
emerging civilisation of a highly industrialised, 
religiously agnostic Welfare State, exercise 
their influences on cultures of various 
Highlander groups. 


This comparison is useful in spite of existing 
differences. Let us point to these differences 
first and discuss the underlying common 
principles later. 


Most East African tribes evolved complex 
family,—and specialised political systems, 
before the recent contact situations developed. 
Scarcely any Highlanders in India did the 
same, excepting, of course, those in Assam. 
Similarly, the physical-racial differences 
between Africans and most non-African 
intruders are more easily recognisable for a 
layman, than the corresponding differences 
between Highlanders and plains people in 
India,—again excepting the Mongoloid 
Highlanders of Assam. Another difference, 
however, is brought about by the fact that 
the vast majority of all East Africans have 
abandoned their national religion and adopted 
various Christian denominations or Islam, 
whilst a fairly high proportion of Indian 
Highlanders retained their religious identity, 
even though they may have adopted different 
elements from the different religions in the 
plains, particularly from Hinduism. So far 
the differences. 


The similarities, on the other hand, are 
for our purpose more significant. All East 
African civilisations with the only exception 
of Ethiopia were, like those of the Indian 
Highlanders, pre-literate, until about one or 
two generations ago and then adopted only 
script systems from the Arabs and Europeans. 
All East African civilisations are organised 
in comparatively small tribal units, like the 
Highlanders of India, and with the exception 
of Uganda and again, of course Ethiopia, to 
them tribal differences were at the beginning 
of the contact situation more real than the 
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difference African-contra non-African. Until 
quite recently they were not aware of a 
common African concept, much as a common 
Highlander concept is missing in India. 


European Attitude Towards Africans.— 
European attitudes towards Africans and 
African culture conform with minor varia- 
tions to either of three type patterns: 
(1) Attempted extermination; (2) Enslave- 
ment; and (3) Replacement of African Value 
systems by European systems and with it: 
complete culture change. 


This “culture-change”, it may be added, 
amounts in many, if not most cases, to cultural 
extinction, though not to bodily extermination. 


Bodily extermination which has _ been 
carried out in Northern and Meso-America, 
the Pacific Islands and Australia (especially 
in Tasmania!) , did not succeed in most parts 
of Africa. The unfortunate Bushmen, 
Tottentots and some Southern Bantu only 
went the way of American and Australian 
aborigines in the invasion area of the Bores— 
the present Union of South Africa. A last 
great attempt at bodily extermination has also 
been made when Mussolini invaded Ethiopia. 
It failed, in spite of tens of thousands killed, 
due to the tenacity of the Ethiopians, the help 
they got first from Sweden and later in the 
constellation of the second world war also 
from the British, Americans, and Free French. 
In the Portuguese and Belgian territories 
extinction policies have not been systemati- 
cally pursued, in spite of truly blood-curdling 
mass-mutilations and the slaughter of many 
individuals among the matrilineal plant 
cultivators of this area who had no war orga- 
nisation and suffered much during the first 
years of Belgian occupation in the beginning 
of the century. 


The second, and at times widely pursued, 
enslavement policy resulted in the rather 
unexpected and unforeseen existence of now 
some twenty to thirty million Africa- 
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descended Americans with adopted American 
culture patterns and with English, Portuguese 
or French mother-tongues. European slave- 
trade in West Africa produced this effect, but 
yet did not Europeanize West-Africa even to 
the extent to which the Arabs changed the 
East coast during the Arab slave-trading 
period there. 


Enslavement Policy—Thanks, mostly to 
British humanitarian efforts, slave-trade does 
not exist any more clandestinely on either 
coast. But instead, a policy of only thinly 
veiled de facto enslavement is being vigour- 
ously pursued in South Africa. There it found 
conscious formulation in the apartheid policy 
of an authoritarian Government. Racial 
segregation laws have been worked out, in 
comparison to which even the Nazi Niirenberg 
Laws of bye-gone notoriety seem moderate. 
The attempt is thus made to “keep the 
African in his place” which, according to the 
Dutch Reformed Church of South Africa, is 
eternal servitude for the White Man, without 
hygiene or education in the “locations”, that 
is, the horrid working-class camps for Africans, 
far removed from the sight of the Boer 
Herrenvolk—and without _ religion, 
beyond its state-directed caricature. In the 
Portucuese territory a lucrative “borrowing” 
of cheap African labour to this same South 
African Union goes hand in hand with forced 
labour, at home in Mosambique and Angola. 
And this, in spite of the Portuguese ptetence, 
that these two colonies are integral parts of 
Portugal; a pretence which, it is true, results 
in the full acceptance of small numbers of 
Africans and Portugueso-Africans as full 
citizens, provided they have adopted the 
Portuguese mother-tongue, dress and other 
behaviour patterns and religious observances, 
in addition to acquiring property. In the 
Belgian Congo, a kind of economic caste 
structure with separate town-planning for 
better paid Belgians and lower paid Africans 


and with large scale immigration of lower 


even 
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middle-class Europeans, seems to be attempt- 
ed. This is exactly the policy which brought 
disaster to the French and Italian possessions 
in North Africa. However, scarcely any such 
policy is now being pursued by either the 
French, or the British in Africa south of the 
Sahara, excepting in the “White Highlands”, 
of Kenya, in Central Tanganyika and espe- 
cially in Southern Rhodesia. The two greatest 
colonial powers did not favour an open 
enslavement policy for over a hundred 
years now. 


In India, a parallel to this second approach, 
namely, enslavement of pre-literate tribes, has 
not been developed by either foreigners 
(Arabs and the later coming Europeans), nor 
by the ruling classes of the plains people, 
unless we consider as such the former position 
of the Untouchables, particularly of South 
India. An approximation to enslavement 
could perhaps also be seen in some of the 
former indented labour ventures, which 
resulted, like the West African slave-trade, in 
large scale population movements. Reference 
is here made not only to the not negligible 
Santal and Munda communities, now living 
for two or three generations in Assam, but 
even more so to the numerically far stronger 
Indian colonies in the West Indies, Fiji, 
Malaya, Burma, Ceylon and especially in 
South East-Africa, right along the western 
shores of the Arabian Sea and the Indian 
Ocean. However, this indented labour was 
only in part recruited from among the 
Highlanders. 


European Approaches——We have so far 
compared the two first European approaches 
to African peoples with events in the past 
history of Highlanders in India. Let us now . 
consider the third European approach, that 
of completely changing African culture— 
and again compare it with the situation of the 
Indian Highlander. The attempt at a total 
change of culture, in fact at the de-Africani- 
zation of Africa, without either bodily 
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extermination or enslavement has been, and 
still is being, consistently pursued by the British 
and French administrations or enslavement 
has been, and still is being, consistently 
pursued by the British and French pattern 
resembles Portuguese attitudes towards their 
assimilados, though on a much broader basis. 
A growing number of African deputies 
officiate, and take part in local decisions of 
Paris. The British pattern, on the other hand, 
shares elements with the Belgian concept of 
economic segregation, but adds to this the 
positive values of indirect rule, “development” 
and education for self-government, colour- 
bar and further influxes of white settlers being 
acknowledged as outmoded, except in 
Southern Rhodesia. The British also feel 
obligations towards the already settled white 
farmers and the numerically far bigger Indian 
communities brought in during the heyday 
of British colonialism. This, and the officially 
declared policy of self-government in the 
future can only be achieved in multi-racial 
harmony. The facile solution of partition 


_would, in Africa be even more costly in terms 
of economy, human lives and general suffering, 


as it has been in India. The European 
settlement of not more than ten to twenty 
thousand each (excepting Southern Rhode- 
sia), are too small and isolated, the Indian 
(and Pakistani) populations too scattered 
and professionally specialized to form self- 
contained units, let alone independent states! 

Too many different strands of human 
culture are inextricably intertwined in the 
carpet of today’s African life, to sort them out 
in reconstructed monochromes. What then is 
the alternative? 


Multi-cultural relations may be built upon 
the principles of “Might is Right” or that 
of natural selection. Crocodiles live on big, 
rapacious fish and these on smaller ones. 
True. But this state of affairs can hardly be 
described as a “harmony”, though it does 
bring about a certain equilibrium. But this 
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kind of equilibrium is going to be disturbed, 
anyway, once the crocodile of foreign domi- 
nation is going to withdraw, as it undoubtedly 
will, according to its own declared policy. 


However, there still remains another and 
more real kind of human harmony. It is that 
of self-directed and voluntary cultural co- 
operation. This working together of different 
forces is based on the specifically human 
ability to understand, imagine, and actually 
to love beings, other than one’s own self. 
“Other beings” also include other cultures! 


This would in theory have been the 
essentially religious approach. One should 
have thought that this approach would have 
had a chance, if one considers the fact that 
Christian missionary, and Muslim _lay- 
preachers’ activities converted the majority of 
all East African to either Islam or one form 
of Christianity, or the other. There are, to 
my knowledge, no East African converts to 
Hinduism. Seeing the cultural effects of these 
mass-conversions, one can scarcely escape the 
doubt whether these mass conversions have 
been undertaken to ease the establishment of 
human harmony in the co-operation of 
cultures, or for the extinction of African 
values and, with this, of African cultures, only 
to make place for those of the proselytisers? 


Everything African, from clothing styles, 
ornaments, dances and music to forms of 
marriage, family organisation, political 
systems and initiation ritual, in fact every 
expression of the creative ability in the 
African mind, in organisation, art and even 
quite un-magical herbal medicine has been 
condemned as pagan, wild, savage and, above 
all un-Christian or, to a somewhat lesser 
degree also as un-Islamic. It is in theory taboo 
to a convert. An African student saw, after 
his return from England in the present 
writer’s company for the first time in his life 
a ngoma, that is, a drum-and-dance 
performance of sometimes outstanding beauty 
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and rhythmic co-ordinations. These are not 
modern “rumbas”’ but traditional art, 
inspired by the old, sacred initiation ritual. 
They can be stern and restrained. The author 
has heard slow, balanced drummings soar 
through branches of sacred trees to the stars 
in going-like majesty of incomparable beauty. 
There was nobility of sound and refinement 
of rhythmic differentiation, worthy of com- 
parison with the highest achievements of 
classical South Indian music! Listening to 
this, and merely looking at such performances 
would have brought ecclesiastical excom- 
munication on my companion. He would not 
risk that, until his return from Europe. 


Undoubtedly it would be misleading and 
unfair to identify the French or British 
Governments with this sort of attitude which 
is being revised even by most of the 
missionary organisations themselves. There 
are now exhibitions of African art in Paris 
and London, colour-bar and ostracism on 
account of interracial marriages are a thing, 
more or less, of the past. But it is scarcely. an 
exaggeration to say that for the average 
French or British administrator even of today, 
the proof for African ability to self-govern- 
ment, lies in the wholesale adoption of French 
or British values, culture and civilisation. 
There still lurks the hope to produce dark- 
skinned, frizzly-haired Roman Catholics, or 
Anglicans first and Frenchmen or Britishers 
later. This attempt may at first have been 
made with conviction, though later, it is 
feared, with tongue in cheek, knowing fully 
well that it can not succeed in the climate of 
Africa (both physical, and cultural!) and 
that, by failing it will provide a welcome 
excuse to postpone self-government in- 
definitely. 


Africans naturally saw through this and 
some of them drew the conclusion that a 
complete destruction of African values and 
cultures alone could lead to freedom and 
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independence. One is reminded of a time 
when young men in India refused to take part 
in a marriage ceremony, if the Bharatanatyam 
was traditionally performed by devadasis! 
One type of East African nationalists, though 
not so much their West African counterparts, 
are out for destruction of everything African, 
in the name of African nationalism, 
which even outdoes the fervour of early 
Victorian missionaries! A _ culture-historic 
paradox! 


Among its first victims are the artistic, 
emotional, womanly qualities in African 
cultures. In fact the position of the African 
woman, formerly strongly entrenched in 
matrilineal social systems, stretching in the 
“Matrilineal Belt” from the West of Africa 
through Ghana, Nigeria, French Equatorial 
Africa, the Belgian Congo, Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland right up to Tanganyika, 
undergoes a rapid and, for her, unfavourable 
process of patriarchalization. Instead of 
defending many high values in African 
culture, Christianized youngmen charge the 
foreign administration with slowness of their 
Westernization and “development” policy. 


This is exactly the position into which the 
Indian Highlander is being pressed ‘since he 
came to feel that complete adoption of culture 
patterns from the plains is’ the “modern”, 
“fashionable”, “progressive” thing for him 
to do. In this kind of “progress” he will no 
doubt find the grave of his own creativeness 
and culture, unless conscienciously and con- 
sicously responsible example setting in the 
manner and spirit of Gandhian purity and 
simplicity of approach saves him from 
imminent ideological suicide. 


Is such a thing possible, or at all feasible? 
One might be surprised that this question neéd 
be asked in the country which claims Gandhiji 
as “Father of the Nation”. However, we have 
become accustomed in India to see things 
against an international background. 
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The African situation has been discussed in 
this paper, before returning to the problems 
of the Indian Highlanders. Let us also not 
forget altogether the classical Highlander with 
bagpipe and kilt. Few of us realize that there 
was a time when both these insignia have been 
looked down upon, as barbaric and uncivilised 
and when their use was rewarded with 
nothing less than the capital punishment. Yet 
attitudes have changed and the king of 
England or the Queen’s husband wear the 
kilt now. 


During the Victorian period it looked as 
though all European Highlanders and with 
them also Alpenbauern of Austria were about 
to give up their folkways, songs, dances, music 
and costumes. At that time it was a rather 
remarkable gesture when the late Emperor 
Francis Josephus of Austria established the 
example to wear the traditional leather shorts 
with bare knees and other items of the local 
Highlander costume, whenever he was visiting 
Ischl and similar Alpine mountain resorts of 


his dominions. Today the Austrian folk 
' costumes for men and women are so commonly 
readopted by the people that even in metro- 
politan Vienna lederhosen and dirndlkleid are 
a common sight, familar no doubt also to the 
numerous Indian tourists passing through the 
town in summer. 


Could not Indian plains people help their 
own, Indian Highlanders in _ regaining 
confidence to revive their own traditional 
culture? Is this not a task of Applied 
Anthropology? 


Good beginnings have already been made 
in the fields of home industries especially in 
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Kashmir. What is still missing is encourage- 
ment in the fields of housing, interior 
docoration and last, but by no means least, in 
that of dress and costumes! It is not a very 
big step which has got to be taken now, though 


it is an important one. 


Highlanders, like manual workers in the 
plains, are still under the impression that 
national costumes with a free upper part of 
the body would be old-fashioned and 
incompatible with progress! Following the 
examples, set during the period of foreign 
rule and even the first ten years of 
independence, they feel obliged to adopt the 
Western style of an all-covering dress with 
shirts, blouses, banyans and other aesthetic, 
as well as hygienic monstrosities in a tropical 
climate. The examples for this are set by 
school, Forest Department and every other 
representative of the plains people who 
happens to visit the Highlands. The example, 
thus set to people who can not possibly adopt 
it in a healthy, much less harmonious way, is 
a decisive factor in the economic; hygienic and 
aesthetic disintegration of their culture. This 
process has been analysed and described 
elsewhere’. It need not be repeated here. 


But it is now necessary to go a step further 
and to work out a reasonable plan for the 
healthy and beneficial kind of example setting 
to the Highlanders, by the responsible kind of 
plains people in India. 

The Father of the Nation has shown the 
approach, the way, and the distant goal. 


It is for the later coming children of the 
nation to put the approach into practice, to 
walk the way, and finally, to reach the goal. 


1U. R. Ehrenfels: Hygiene and Acculturation, Report of the Third Tribal Welfare Conference, 


Jagdalpur; reprinted in The Journal of the Madras University, Madras, 1955. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN 


THE TROPICS—II 





The first article in this series appeared in June Issue of the Indian Journal of Social 
Work. This series is based on a comparative study of this subject at the Institute of Education, 
University of London where Shri Kudchedkar had access to.a variety of material in this field 
as well as to members of his course who had worked in some areas of Community Development 


in their own countries. 


Let us in this article consider two small 
regions, namely Jamaica and Puerto Rico in 
the Caribbean. Although these are geogra- 
phically small islands, their organisation and 
technique of community work are noteworthy. 
Yhe Jamaica system of community develop- 
ment evolved by the Jamaica Social Welfare 
Commission provides a good illustration of 
the influence of different concepts on its final 
programme. Originally, the Jamaica Welfare 
Limited was established in 1937 through a 
levy of one per cent. a bunch of bananas 
exported. In early years, grants were given to 
small community centres considered as pilot 
projects, but soon the whole concept was 
changed from one of establishing pilot projects 
and building centres to that of an extensive 
programme which was not yet crystallised and 
methods used in urban community centres as 
exemplified in Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. work 
prevailed in the first stage. Later after some 
members of the staff were sent to study 
abroad, the concept of the Antigonish 
movement of co-operative study groups and 
co-operative unions were introduced into the 
work. Finally, a comprehensive programme 
was formulated as a “Better Village 
Approach” and the work was developed along 
four main lines: i.e., co-operatives, community 
education, cottage industries, and mobile 
cinema units. The unifying factor was the 
reliance on local initiative and the organisation 
of local groups. 

The Jamaica Social Welfare Commission 
has been since 1949 a statutory body which 
seeks to promote schemes of social, cultural, 
and economic development of the people of 
the island. The Commission is headed by a 
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Board composed of 17 members representing 
Government department, voluntary agencies, 
and other interested groups. The Chairman 
of the Commission is the Minister for Social 
Welfare and co-ordinating and planning - 
functions are performed at the local level by 
village committees and councils. 

The general aim of this organisation 
is to assist in the betterment of social 
and economic conditions in Jamaica, 
particularly by stimulating among rural people 
a desire for. self-improvement and guiding 
them in their efforts. The senior field staff 
of District Welfare Officers are assisted by 
village instructors and handicraft and co- 
operative specialists. The Commission, instead 
of starting new groups, aims at strengthening 
and integrating groups already in existence 
and welfare officers are sent to communities 
only when the commission is invited to do so. 
Homes, shops, schools and meetings of 
different groups are visited for a social sample 
survey of the community. When sufficient 
interest is in evidence, a meeting is convened 
to discuss general community needs and 
welfane and the organisation of a village Com- 
mittee is encouraged to plan and promote a 
programme of action. No fixed pattern of 
community organisation is preconceived, but 
the people are stimulated to help themselves 
and are advised as how to take advantage of 
the services available to them through the 
government or other agencies. Early in the 
Jamaican Community Development move- 
ment, it was realised that the discovery and 
training of voluntary local community leaders 
was oné principal line of policy. Consequently, 
in addition to regular organised year-round 
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general training, there was an _ intensive 
programme of informal gatherings, field 
outings, and training camps planned for the 
slack employment period. In 1948 a Movable 
School was set up and a training car now 
moves from place to place carrying demon- 
stration equipment, exhibits, and other 
material. No special importance has been 
given to building new community centres, 
except during the initial years and some 31 
such centres are now in use for the pro- 
grammes in handicrafts, home improvement 
classes, co-operatives, credit unions, recreation, 
and group activities. 


In Jamaica, co-operation and the 3-F (food 
for family fitness) movement are the cardinal 
features. “Co-operation among co-operators is 
achieved at the primary, secondary and apex 
levels”.* As a result, there are savings unions, 
consumers co-operatives, credit and marketing 
co-operatives. At a higher level are the 
Jamaica Co-operative Union, and the Jamaica 
Co-operative Union Bank Ltd., and at the 
top is the policy-making body, the Jamaica 
Co-operative Development Council. The 
consistent programme of the Commission to 
its present position of a statutory body is the 
result of a salient factor—recognition of its 
planning and co-operating function. It 
established co-operative arrangements with 
other organisations working in the social field, 
thereby providing some measure of co- 
ordination of all efforts to raise the, ‘living 
standards of the people of the island. The 
Commission has, to some extent, contributed 
to easing the situation of a dense farming 
population pressing on limited land resources, 
particularly of small peasants occupying the 
least productive part of the island. This 
essentially educational process has prepared 
the ground for the future progress of the 
Jamaican people. 
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In Puerto Rico, which provides the most 
outstanding example of social development 
through the group approach, the Division of 
Community Education has organised its work 
in four sections as under: 


(a) A Production Section for the prepa- 
ration of films, posters, booklets and 
other educational materials for the 
purpose of giving adult citizens a better 
understanding of their communities in 
which they live; 

A Field and Training Section which 
selects, trains and employs “Group 
Organisers’ who work with local 
people; 

An Analysis Section making studies of 
people’s reactions, extent of parti- 
cipation, effects of various media, etc; 
and 

(d) Administrative Section. 


The principal function of this agency is to 
develop in residents of local rural communities 
a desire to utilise their own resources in the 
solution of their problems through co- 
operative action. Although the basic approach 
of Community Organisers is educational, and 
considerable time is spent on stimulating 
discussion and analysis of local problems by 
the community, practical action follows the 
preparatory work, which “Group Organisers” 
in the field have to do over a long period of 
time by visiting local “barrios” and showing 
films, organising discussion groups, and 
advising on projects put up by local groups 
and communities. 


Puerto Rico is perhaps the only region in 


the world today which can_ boast* of 
community action purely by the group dis- 
cussion method without any active guidance 
on the part of “Group Organisers.” According 
to surveys on projects originating from this 





1United Nations. A study of Methods and Techniques of Cimeeniep Development in U.K., 
Dependent and Trust Territories, New York, 1954, p. 95. 
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type of. work, people have built additional 
schoolrooms, established community gardens, 
dug village wells, built bridges, repaired 
roads, constructed public baths, installed 
village water supplies and worked on the 
improvement of a small fishing port. But the 
most significant aspect of the Puerto Rican 
development is the construction or reconstruc- 
tion of a Community from old patterns of 
thinking and living into a more efficient and 
co-operative communal way of action after 
full and frank discussions and unanimous 
agreement in the community. Group orga- 
nisers can assist and advise in their delibera- 
tions, but the entire business of initiative, 
discussion, decision, and action is the sole 
responsibility of the community. It is true 
that Puerto Rico has made a unique contri- 
bution to the philosophy and practice of 
community development and its achievements 
are spectacular in recent years. 


But it is also important to remember that 
for a small island with a limited population, 
the resources available in terms of funds and 
‘personnel for community service are relatively 
substantial. After all, it is not an unwieldy 
situation with large under-developed regions, 
teeming populations and limited national 
resources as in other Tropical regions. 


By the most outstanding contribution to 
the training field in community development 
is that of Group Organisers’ training in 
Puerto Rico in the Caribbean region. Although 
small in size and limited in its community 
structure and environment, this tiny island 
has made great strides in the sphere of selec- 
tion and training of field workers for group 
development and community progress. The 
only significant parallel to this kind of 
personnel and training set up is that of the 
Village Level Worker in India with some 
important modifications in their respective 
roles, scope of work, and nature of responsi- 
bilities in the field. 
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Now, the group organisers in Puerto 
Rico are selected from all branches of 
human activity—farmers, salesmen, fishermen, 
teachers, and government employees. They 
are chosen not so much for their academic 
and educational attainments, but for their 
special qualities of character and personality 
and their real interest in selfless community 
service and aptitude for it. Candidates are 
finally selected after a series of rigorous tests 
as well as actual apprenticeship in the field 
of the kind of work they are expécted to 
perform as Group Organisers. They are 
subjected to similar stress and strain as in 
their subsequent official duties, which really 
involve working with groups and communities 
in different geographical environments and 
conditions 


Thus, the training staff spend almost as 
much time, effort and energy in selecting 
prospective group organisers as they do in 
training them. In some projects the final 
selection is not decided until the candidate 
has been observed over a period of several 
weeks. The testing period is so designed as to 
provide the training staff with an opportunity 
to observe applicants under varying conditions. 
Group Organisers are finally chosen for their 
civic spirit, their faith in people and their 
growth, and the most important of all, for 
the trainees capacity for self-advancement and 
development by learning from their field 
experience and from their community 


It is an important aspect of the Group 
Organiser’s personality that he is willing to 
learn at all times from new experiences and 
experiments in order to develop his skills and 
techniques of group organisation. 


The basic attitude is that of constant 
examination of current practice in the light of 
the underlying objective of assisting groups 
and communities to promote their own 
activities and thus help them to achieve 
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social and economic progress through their 
own labours. 


The training time of Group Organisers is 
relatively short, as the selection process, which 
is sufficiently long, is also part of their training. 
During their training they discuss principles 
of mutual aid and group organisation and 
are instructed in regard to the resources 
offered by various agencies and government 
projects. After three months’ training of 
orientation, Group Organisers are posted and 
closely supervised in their field work which 
consists of group discussions and democratic 
decisions on community activities. A certain 
amount of audio-visual work is also done by 
the Group Organiser to stimulate interest and 
initiative in the community. But the real test 
of his success lies in the community’s own 
capacity to reach agreed decisions on the 
policy of action. 


But this is a slow process and in a small 
island of a limited population with large 
resources, it can show good results in training 
people in corporate thinking, democratic 
decisions and co-operative action for their 
social progress. The Group Organiser must 
bide his time and cannot expedite or preci- 
pitate action. He can only guide, advise and 
assist as a consultant in group discussions and 
communal activities in his “barrio.” The 
Group Organiser, who is the key to community 
development in Puerto Rico, must reach the 
people in groups in different regions, such 
as barrios, settlements and urban districts 
through motion pictures, radio, books, 
pamphlets, posters, phonographic records, 
lectures, and group discussions. The produc- 
tion section of the Division of Community 
Education in Puerto Rico is responsible for the 
preparation of all the material required by 
the Group Organiser. These materials serve 
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approach giving information or formulating 
an attitude; and (b) stimulus and motivation 
for democratic group action in the solution 
of community problems. 


After he begins work in his district, the 
Group Organiser remains in close contact 
with his supervisor and with the head- 
quarters of the Division of Community 
Education. He is trained to work both 
extensively and intensively—making personal 
contact with several small communities 
over. a wide area and also, concentrating 
on a few communities within a small 
district. He is especially trained “not 
to think of himself as a “Leader” in the 
community; nor as a professional in health, 
sanitation or agriculture, but as one who can 
act as liaison between the professional agency 
and the community, not as an initiator of 
community action but rather as a catalytic 
agent”.? 


The most significant aspects of the selection 
of Group Organisers is that interviews are 
held at their own work place, such as a farm 
or a school or a church or a shop “in an 
atmosphere in which the candidate is most 
at ease.” Between 1949 and 1951, forty 
trainees were finally selected and trained out 
of 1,200 persons originally interviewed once, 
400 twice, and over 100 three or four times 
before the selection was final. The trainees 
were of different backgrounds, educational 
standards, and ages and were selected for, 
inter alia, their broad range of participation 
in community activities, belief in the dignity 
of the human being and respect and love for 
him regardless of his station in life, their 
identification with the people and _ their 
problems, genuine ability to work with 
people and the most important of all, their 
potentiality for growth, the capacity to un- 
learn and learn anew”.® 





two major purposes (a) the basic educational 


~~ 2United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, Co it Ed. baa a 
Puerto Rico, 1952, p. 25 and Journal of Social Issues, Vol. IX, No. 2 1953, y Education in 
SJournal of Social Issues, Vol. IX, No. 2, 1953. 
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The content of the three months’ training 
given to Group Organisers is divided into two 
parts; in the first six weeks a group of 10-12 
trainees study the various programmes of the 
island’s government, particularly those with 
special significance for rural communities. 
The trainees also visit all the Government 
Departments and extensive talks are held with 
officials both on the spot and at the training 
Centre in San Juan. The method of training 
is that of informal group discussion rather 
than lecture-cum-questions. The second half 
of six weeks is spent in studying rural life in 
detail. During the training much time is 
devoted to discussions of subjects, such as 
leadership, group discussion technique, 
methods of obtaining group action and the 
various phases of the Division’s work. Many 
visits are made to the field and the training 
provides opportunities for handling the 
various audio-visual aids and other equipment 
to be used by the Group Organiser in his work. 


Among its salient features of some signifi- 
cance to us in India, the Puerto Rican 
‘ organisation has undoubtedly the right basic 
approach to community service in terms of 
effective group work as a means of social and 
economic progress. Similarly, its selection 
method is most laudable and worthy of 
emulation since good selection is more than 
half the battle. The emphasis on the person- 
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ality and character rather than on academic 
attainments is a noteworthy aspect. Inter- 
viewing the candidates during their natural 
and normal conditions of work is a commend- 
able technique which deserves careful consi- 
deration in India. It is interesting to note 
how practical and short-timed is the Group 
Organisers’ training, unlike many other train- 
ing schemes loaded with too many academic 
subjects without any realistic subject-matter 
of instruction. And above all, there is the 


discussion method as a training technique. 


On the whole, the Puerto Rican training 
system is most stimulating to all progressive 
thinking on the subject of training for leader- 
ship in groups and communities as an instru- 
ment of social and economic progress. The 
special emphasis on the quality of the human 
personality, the fundamental attitude of love 
and respect for human beings and faith in 
their capacity for growth as in Puerto Rico 
is of real value in community development, 
whether in small communities of limited 
population or large countries with teeming 
populations. 


This series will be concluded with the third | 
and final article on Burma and Indonesia and 
their contribution to community development. 


(L. S. Kudchedkar) 


by courtesy of Kurukshetra 
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COMMUNICATION IN INDUSTRY—AS SEEN BY AN INDUSTRIAL PHYSICIAN 


Several years ago the editors of the Fortune 
magazine framed the slogan—“*Communicate 
or Founder”. Time is proving that there is 
much truth in this slogan. Communication is 
for people and between people, and as people 
produce and not machines, it is the main 
anchor of industry for stabilising company 
policies and securing their acceptance by the 
woking personnel. 


An ordinary man, if he is healthy, wants 
to work. This law of health and work is the 
origin of industrial medicine. And as the 
newly developing industrial health services 
are also for people, specialists of this line are 
finding out that communication is as essential 
to them as to their colleagues in the production 
line, but it should be of the right type. 


The problems of human relations in indus- 
try are inherent in the gossip that goes on 


between two or more individuals or groups 
engaged in some common purpose at the 
work-place. Wherever people meet for work 
or play communication is inevitable, and it 
may be good or bad. The one difference 
between man and other animals is that he 
is a talking animal, and there lies a risk. 
Communication is good when it leads to 
participation in a common job in a co- 
operative spirit. This is possible only if com- 
munication satisfies basic human needs like 
recognition, self-importance, a sense of belong- 
ing, but especially emotional security. This 
fosters inner growth and encourages group 
living, as is evident from the following case 
of a small carpentry workshop employing 
about 50 men. 


The owner was just able to take out for 
himself about Rs. 250/- a month. When the 
Provident Fund. Act came in he felt that the 
game was no more worth playing unless his 
men accepted a wage cut which they would 


not. He went to a lawyer for advice to wind 
up the show. This lawyer evidently believed 
that better human relations is a matter of 
communication. So he advised his client that 
his employees may perhaps co-operate with 
him if he exposed before them all his accounts 
and invited them to a free and frank discus- 
sion. The client did so and his men accepted 
the wage cut. Thenceforth he kept the men 
fully informed of everything and gave due 
consideration to all their suggestions. The 
result was that very soon they all started 
earning higher wages than before although 
contributing to the provident fund. It is now 
a recognised fact that the best way to increase 
production is to get workers personally 
involved in it. Even an ordinary worker has 
within him a store of imagination and inge- 
nuity, but only respect for human values can 
tap this wealth. 


Foul communication results from three 
main factors:—(1) advancing technology 
renders good communication increasingly 
difficult; (2) distorted and defective inform- 
ation spreads rumours which create a sense 
of insecurity; (3) power hunters and those 
suffering from the enlargement of the ego 
are ever ready to take advantage of both these 
factors. All this adds up to an assumption of an 
assault on one’s basic human needs. Whether 
such an assumption is real or imaginary makes 
no difference. Frustrations follow and release 
is sought from them through aggression or 
psychosomatic illness. 


Progress is linked with change, but the first 
impact of change of any kind is a feeling of 
coming insecurity. When frustrations are 
added to it resistance to change increases. We 
were studying effects on production where 
workers were maladjusted to their work. For 
this purpose it proved necessary to place some 
workers on other machines than those they 
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were accustomed to working. As we attempted 
this without first adequately explaining to 
them the purpose of the study we made them 
feel insecure and they refused to co-operate. 


The two main functions of an industrial 
health service are (1) to preserve and improve 
the well-being of the working personnel, and 
(2) to help supervisors to increase their pro- 
duction by developing and maintaining 
healthy communication and eliminating or 
controlling rumours. Informal groups are 


always present in a factory and they demand 
recognition. According to the nature of com- 
munication they receive they can make or 
break the finest plans of efficiency engineers. 
If such groups are to receive the right inform- 
ation the industrial health service has to be 
team-work of staff and line officers. 


With the advance of science, the number of 
specialists who know ‘more and more of less 
and less’ is growing. If a specialist is to give 
useful service either to science or society, he 
has to learn to integrate his speciality with 
‘other specialities. The changing culture of 
medical science is moving in the direction 
of integrated medicine. That is why an indus- 
trial health service is increasingly becoming 
team-work of medical, engineering and social 
sciences. Such integration is the right type 
of communication, but to prove effective it 
has to include within it production line officers 
who are specialists in their own way. Produc- 
tion depends on the health and safety of the 
working personnel and that is one of the main 
responsibilities of the supervisors. The indus- 
trial health services are there to help and guide 
them co fulfil this responsibility. 


Team-work means dealing and working 
with people. If two individuals or two groups 
like owners and workers have to work together, 
each one has to make sure whether the other 
will help him or harm him. Man is good at 
heart. The evil he shows is a malignant 
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growth fed by wrong or defective information. 
What he needs to develop the goodness 
inherent in him is information which can 
improve his understanding, make him aware 
of his own limitations and of those with whom 
he has to work and thus create mutual confi- 
dence. For this purpose the open-door policy 
of management is fine as far it goes but what 
is more necessary is an open-minded policy 
which can absorb new ideas and share under- 
standing with informal groups of workers 
which always spring up on the factory floor. 


Man is reported to be a rational animal; 
whereas in fact he is swayed more by emotion 
than reason. His irrationality springs from 
faulty information. One of the aims of an 
industrial health service is to direct his emo- 
tions in healthy channels through the right 
type of communication and it can be right 
only if it includes all that the workers may 
themselves want to know besides what 
management may want to tell them. Man is 
known to face a known danger with courage 
even against heavy odds. What unnerves him 
seriously is the unknown danger. 


Communication is not only a matter of 
evolving systems, or developing media or 
distributing facts. It is an interchange of 
thoughts and opinions and therefore a way 
of working wih people—a way which should 
help people to like their work for its own sake 
and which may encourage them to live and 
let live. Production depends on active co- 
operation between management and labour. 
If this is the final aim the starting point has 
to be accommodation of both the parties and 
not elimination or domination of one by the 
other. To pave the way for such a mutual 
survival communication is necessary and it 
has to be a continuous process of education 
for both of the communicating parties and it 
should enable both to see and understand the 
other fellow’s point of view. To achieve this 
we must remember that human behaviour is 
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modified by past experience. It is on this 
theory that Weiner has developed his prin- 
ciple of “feed-back”. We wanted to examine 
medically a group of workers only for the 
purpose of improving their health and not 
to uncover defects and then penalise them for 
these. On a previous occasion however they 
were penalised. So not a single worker would 
take the examination this time. 


A few experiences from our field-work 
which show how communication can help or 
harm may be cited here. A new sanitary unit 
consisting of urinals, water closets and washing 
places had to be built. We lay stress on 
cleanliness. So we asked for the same modern 
equipment installed in the managing direc- 
tor’s office as the one type that can be kept 
clean most easily At first this demand was 
considered fantastic in face of the fact that 
it was management’s recurring experience that 
even the lesser type of equipment was stolen 
or wantonly damaged. In the end manage- 
ment agreed to instal such a unit if we under- 
took to maintain it in good condition. Before 
taking this responsibility we asked the manager 
to meet all those who would use the unit and 
explain to them that the unit was for their 
use and that if they found any difficulties in 
using and maintaining it in a clean way to 
let him know and he would remove them. 
They brought up two genuine difficulties and 
they were solved to their satisfaction. Yet 
within 48 hours we received a report that one 
of the workers had negligently dirtied a wall. 
But the wall was again clean when we went 
to inspect it the next day, and some of the 
workers approached us and apologised and 
said that that would never happen again. They 
had disciplined the culprit themselves. This 
is true discipline. 


We were experimenting with a machine 
guard but without informing the workers of 
its purpose and without seeking their parti- 
cipation. One of the workers thinking that 
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the guard was coming in the way of his work, 
removed it and had an accident. Over this 
his co-workers vented their rage on the guard 
and broke it. When we probed into the causes 
of this wanton act, the root one appeared to 
be their resentment that they were not taken 
into our confidence when experimenting in 
this way. 


In a factory canteen we wanted to introduce 
snacks containing milk powder, leaf 
vegetables, wholemeal wheat flour and so on. 
We succeeded because before doing-anything 
we took the trouble to explain to those 
concerned what we intended to do and why 
and to satisfy them that it was for their good. 
Seeing our success a factory doctor approached 
us with a desire to do the same in his factory. 
We gave him all details, but absent-mindedly 
forgot to tell him anything of the importance 
of the mental hygiene part of the project. 
The result was that his workers threw away 
the snacks and damaged equipment. The 
reason they gave was that they were not going 
to be dictated to by anybody as to what they 
should or should not eat. 


An industrial health service has many sides 
and the above examples show that there is 
no side that can show results without a 
padding of mental hygiene, which is a kind of 
ynental first-aid. Good working conditions have 
been known to go with low morale and 
decreased production and poor working 
conditions with good morale and increased 
production. Morale in this context is a term 
interchangeable with mental health. If we 
accept the need and importance of mental 
first-aid, it is worth looking a little into its 
purpose and technique. 


The purpose of mental first-aid is two-fold 
(1) preventive and constructive; and (2) 
curative. The preventive part of the purpose 
is best served through regulation of inter- 
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personal and group relationships both at the 
vertical and horizontal levels of the working 
personnel. The purpose of the curative side is 
to bring relief to individuals or groups 
suffering from industrial neuroses or psychoso- 
matic diseases due to inter-personal or group 
relationship taking a wrong turn. 


It is difficult to understand the other fellow’s 
wants, and goals and limitations, but it is still 
more difficult to understand our own. Another 
purpose common to both preventive and 
curative sides is to help each of us first to 
understand his own self as that enables us to 
understand others better. “Know thyself” is 
never more needed than here. This leads to 
inner growth. Man’s inner self as well as the 
outside world harbours difficulties and dangers 
for him, but he is endowed with adaptive 
forces to adjust himself against such 


handicaps. There are, however, limits to his 
adaptability. No person can adapt himself to 
a physical environment of poisonous gases, 
wrong posture and so on, or to a social milieu 


threatening to trample upon his basic human 
needs, The purpose of mental first-aid of all 
other activities of an industrial health service 
is to strengthen the worker’s inner adaptive 
forces. But this depends on establishing the 
right type of communication. 


Coming to the technique of mental first-aid 
it depends on what Chase considers the 
principles of agreement. They are parti- 
cipation, group energy, facts first, and a sense 
of security. But all these four principles depend 
on a fifth one—clearing communication lines. 
Such clearance is a two-way affair of telling 
and listening. The main curative measure used 
in mental first-aid is indirect counselling which 
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resembles what is known as good bedside 
manners of a doctor. Both depend on listening 
patiently and sympathetically to all that the 
patient may have to say even if what he says 
makes no sense. Such listening has great 
healing properties. It enables the latter to gain 
mental balance by blowing off steam and it 
helps the listener to do some heart-searching 
and straight thinking. 


Like atomic energy, human energy can serve 
or ruin mankind, However, most of it is lying 
latent within the heart and is controlled by 
emotions. Communication is essential to draw 
it out, but according to its play on this or that 
emotion the energy that is released flows into 
constructive or destructive channels, and 
sometimes the play may be such as even to 
freeze what little energy may be evident on the 
surface. 


True communication involves both sending 
and receiving messages. Only to send messages 
is likely to breed doubts and fears and spread 
distorted information as fore-runners of 
destructive energy. receiving 
messages enables one to learn to’ assess the 
environment at its true value. This helps to 
strengthen one’s inner adaptive force and 
maintain mental balance which in its turn 
leads to release of constructive energy. Fischer 
gives three reasons why communication fails, 
and the most important of them is talking too 
much and listening too little. If peace and 
progress are to prevail a good motto to adopt 
is—Listen or Founder. 

Dr. H. P. Dastur 
Chief Industrial Health Officer 
Tata Services Pvt. Ltd., Bombay. 
by courtesy of Industrial Relations 


However, 
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The chief aims of the penal system of the 
United Kingdom are deterrence and refor- 
mation. The principle underlying the system 
is that its effectiveness depends less on the 
punitive treatment of the detected offender 
than in its total impact—fear of detection, 
public trial and conviction and the possibility 
of punishment, whether by imprisonment or 
otherwise. The treatment of offenders is 
therefore based as far as possible upon 
measures for the social rehabilitation of the 
offender rather than upon measures intended 
simply to punish the offender for his crime. 

The penalties which may be imposed by the 
courts according to the law depend on the 
circumstances of the offence and the offender, 
and although maximum penalties are 
prescribed by law, the courts have discretion 
(within the limits provided) in imposing 
sentence. In general, the courts have power to 
impose either imprisonment or a fine for 
serious offences, and, in certain cases, both; 
while most minor offences are punishable by a 
fine only, With the alternative of imprisonment 
if the fine is not paid. Moreover, it is at the 
discretion of the court, instead of sentencing 
an offender, to discharge him absolutely, or; 
in England and Wales only, to discharge him 
conditionally (i.e. subject to the condition that 
he commits offence during a specified period 
not exceeding twelve months), or to place 
him on probation. There are special proyisions 
governing the treatment of young offenders. 
The Criminal Justice Act, 1948, and the 
Criminal Justice (Scotland) Act, 1949, 
provide that courts shall not sentence a person 
under 21 years of age to imprisonment unless 
they consider that no other method of dealing 
with him is appropriate. 


TREATMENT OF OFFENDERS 
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The death penalty is now imposed, under 
the Homicide Act, 1957, only for those forms 
of murder (to be known as ‘capital murder’) 
which strike most directly at the maintenance 
of law and order and the public peace, i.e., 
any murder done in the course of furtherance 
of theft, any murder by shooting or by causing 
an explosion, any murder committed to escape 
lawful arrest or to effect or assist escape or 
rescue from lawful custody, or any murder 
of a police officer (or person assisting him) 
or of a prison officer, acting in the execution 
of his duty. The penalty for murder not in 
these categories is imprisonment for life,’ 
except that the death penalty continues to 
apply where a person who is convicted of 
murder has previously been convicted of 
another murder committed on a different 
occasion. Persons under the age of 18 years 
at the time that the crime was committed are 
not sentenced to death or to life imprisonment, 
but “to be detained at Her Majesty’s pleasure”. 
Persons suffering from such abnorinality of 
mind as substantially impairs their mental 
responsibility cannot be convicted of murder; 
a conviction of manslaughter is substituted in 
such cases. The Act maintains the long- 
established practice for the Home Secretary 
or the Secretary of State for Scotland to review 
every capital case before the law is allowed 
to take its course and to consider whether 
there are grounds for advising the Crown to 
exercise the Prerogative of Mercy.? Where a 
reprieve is recommended, the sentence of 
death is commuted to one of imprisonment 
for life. 

Two special types of treatment have been 
devised to deal with the persistent offender. 
Offenders of 21 years of age or over may be 





1A sentence of imprisonment for life is never carried out literally. The periods are determined 

by the Home Secretary in accordance with the circumstances of the individual case, each 
case being reviewed at least every four years. Under present practice, almost no one serves 
more than fifteen years—the normal is much less than that—and it is by no means uncommon, 
where circumstances of the crime are pathetic and there is no need to keep the prisoner in 
custody for a long period, for life-sentence prisoners to be granted on early release. 


*In Northern Ireland, the Governor acts for the Crown in this matter on the advice of the Cabinet. 
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sentenced to corrective training if they 
convicted of an offence punishable with 
imprisonment for a term of two years or more 
and have been convicted on at least two 
previous occasions since attaining the age of 
17 of offences punishable with such a sentence. 
Corrective training is imposed for not less than 
two or not more than four years (seven years 
in Northern Ireland), as the court decides. 

Persons who are not less than 30 years of 
age and are convicted of offences punishable 
with imprisonment for a term of two years or 
more and have been convicted on at least three 
previous occasions since attaining the age of 
17 of offences punishable with such a sentence 
and have been sentenced to borstal training, 
imprisonment or corrective training on at 
least two of these occasions, may be sentenced 
to preventive detention. Preventive detention 
is primarily for the protection of the public, 
and the sentence runs for not less than five 
years (three in Northern Ireland) or more 
than 14 years, as the court decides. 


Administrative Authorities—In England 
and Wales, general responsibility for all 
institutions for the treatment of offenders is 
vested in the Home Secretary. His statutory 
powers and duties in this connection include 
the making of rules for the governance of 
such institutions, the recommendation of 
persons for appointment by the Crown as 
Prison Commissioners, and the appointment 
of Boards of Visitors. 


In the discharge of his duties relating to the 
treatment of offenders, the Home Secretary 
is advised by an Advisory Council on the 
Treatment of Offenders, which also acts as 
the National Working Group for the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, and as the National Committee of 
the International Penal and Penitentiary 
Commission. 

Responsibility to the Home Secretary for 
the administration of prisons, _ borstal 


institutions and detention centres in England 





and Wales lies with the Prison Commission, 
assisted by inspectors and by a professional, 
and technical staff. The Prison Commission 
consists of not more than five Commissioners, 
who are appointed by the Crown including 
the chairman, who is appointed to that office 
by the Home Secretary. There are also a 
number of Assistant Commissioners who are 
inspectors under the Prison Acts. 


The oversight of each of these institutions 
is the responsibility of either Visiting Com- 
mittees appointed by the justices for those 
prisons to which convicted persons are 
committed direct from their courts, or Boards 
of Visitors appointed by the Home Secretary 
for the other prisons and institutions. The 
main functions of the committees and boards 
are: to act as the superior disciplinary 
authority of the prison or institution; to 
constitute an independent judicial body to 
which any prisoner or inmate may make a 
complaint or request; and to report direct to 
the Home Secretary, both by formal annual 
report and as occasion may require, on every 
aspect of the administration of the prison. In 
borstal institutions and preventive detention 
prisons, the boards also advise the Prison 
Commissioners on the release of the immates 
on licence. 


The prison systems of Scotland and 
Northern Ireland are the responsibility of the 
Secretary of State for Scotland and of the 
Minister for Home Affairs respectively, and 
are administred by the Home Department in 
Edinburgh and in Belfast. 

Prisons.—Prisons in England and Wales are 
of the following types: local prisons (of the 
ordinary type which receive all classes of 
prisoners direct from the courts, and of a 
special type, which may be open or walled, 
for short-sentence prisoners, (chiefly first 
offenders) ; regional training prisons, some of 
which are open, for first offenders and 
trainable prisoners of other categories; 
corrective training prisons; and central prisons 
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for long-term recidivists, preventive detention 
prisoners and long-term prisoners of the 
‘Star’ class*—one for the latter class is an 
open prison. 

In Northern Ireland, with its smaller 
population, the necessity for several kinds of 
prison for the separation of various classes of 
prisoners does not arise to the same extent as 
in England and Wales. The Scottish system of 
classification of prisoners is broadly the same 
as that of England and Wales; but each prison 
in Scotland accommodates more than one 
classification group. 

Ful-time prison officers of all ranks, except 
chaplains, are permanent civil servants. At 
the end of 1956, prison staff of all grades in 
England and Wales numbered about 7,300. 
Some 8 per cent of this number were women. 

Classification of Prisoners.—Every person 
committed to prison is first received in the 
local prison serving the court from which he 
is committed. Subsequently, he may either 
serve his whole sentence at the local prison or 
he may be sent to another institution, depen- 
ding on his age, the length and nature of his 
sentence, and his personal history and 
character. 

The object of classification is first to ensure 
the separation of the sexes, of young persons 
from adults, of untried prisoners from 
convicted prisoners and of civil prisoners from 
criminal prisoners; secondly to prevent 
contamination, among convited prisoners, of 
the better by the worse; and thirdly to provide 
training appropriate to their needs for those 
among convicted prisoners who seem likely 
to benefit therefrom. 

Training —The main elements of prison 
training (including corrective training) have 
been defined as (1) the provision of work 
which will, so far as is practicable, help to 
fit prisoners to earn their living after release, 
with technical training in skilled trades for 
suitable persons; (2) the provision of suitable 


educational facilities; and (3) the provision 
of every opportunity for the development of 
a sense of personal responsibility, including 
(for suitable persons) training in open 
conditions. 

Full training can be given only in prisons 
set aside for the purpose, which provide 
vocational training courses, based on a 
Ministry of Labour and National Service 
syllabus, at which prisoners may receive a 
theoretical and practical training in a number 
of skilled trades. The principles on which 
training is based, however, hold good for all 
prisons and are applied as far as individual 
conditions permit. 

Employment.—Prison industries are orga- 
nized under the control of a Director of 
Industries, who has a head office staff of 
technical officers and supervisers, including a 
supervisor of farms and gardens, and 
industrial managers at the prisons. 

Except in local prisons, where the hours are 
shorter, prisoners in England and Wales spend 
at present about 40 hours a week in the 
workshops or in other employment such as 
building, farm work, domestic work and 
gardening, in company with their fellow 
prisoners, and conversation is allowed. In 
most of the Scottish and Northern Ireland 
prisons, prisoners are also employed for nearly 
40 hours a week. 

All prisoners are entitled to earn a limited 
amount from the first day of their sentence; 
in England, Wales, and Scotland, these 
amounts may be increased for satisfactory 
output after a specified lapse of time. In 
Northern Ireland, there is a progressive 
system of earnings, which are not related to 
output or to work done, 

Education.—Educational schemes are 
provided in prisons in England, Wales, and 
Scotland by the local education authorities 
with the advice of the Government Depart- 
ments responsible for education in their 





‘Star’ class prisoners are those who have not previously been convicted of serious crime and 
are not of habitually criminal or depraved habits. 
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respective countries, and in Northern Ireland 
by the Ministry of Home Affairs. The local 
authorities are reimbursed for the full cost 
of their services, and the work in England 
and Wales is under the organizational control 
of the Assistant Commissioners for Education 
in the Prison Commission. Evening Institutes 
have been established; and a wide range of 
correspondence courses is made available for 
those who have a serious desire to improve 
their education and qualifications. 


Educational schemes are supplemented by 
periodical lectures, film displays, concerts, and 
dramatic performances. Prisoners may also 
use the prison library, which in most cases is 
now stocked by the country, city or borough 
library committee. 


Religion and Welfare—A chaplain of the 
Church of England (in Scotland of the 
Church of Scotland and in Northern Ireland, 
of the Church of Ireland, and Presbyterian 
Church) and a Roman Catholic priest are 
appointed to every prison. Ministers of the 
Methodist Church and of other denomina- 
ons are either appointed or specially called 
in as required. The chaplain is generally 
responsible for welfare in the prison to which 
he is appointed. Regular services are held, 
and chaplains and other ministers may visit 
prisoners in their cells. 


Prisoners may also be visited by their 
relatives and friends at specified intervals and, 
in England and Wales, by recognized prison 
visitors asked to serve in this field by the 
Prison Commissioners. The voluntary work 
of these visitors is co-ordinated and guided by 
the National Association of Prison Visitors. 


Remission of Sentence.—On_ reception 
under sentence, all prisoners, except those 
sentenced to imprisonment for life, are 
credited with remission of one-third of their 
sentence (one-fourth in Northern Ireland), 
provided that this does not reduce their 


sentence below 31 days. The Home Secretary 


may at any time, if he thinks fit, release on 
licence anyone sentenced to life imprisonment 
(see footnote 1). A prisoner sentenced to 
corrective training becomes eligible for release 
on licence after serving two-thirds of his 
sentence. A prisoner sentenced to preventive 
detention becomes eligible for release on 
licence after serving two-thirds or five-sixths 
of his sentence according to an assesment 
of his character, conduct and prospects, which 
is made after he has served a substantial part 
of his sentence. In addition, at successive — 
stages of a prisoner’s sentence, he becomes 
entitled to additional privileges, for example, 
he is allowed to have meals and recreation 
with his fellow prisoners and to have some 
of his personal belongings in his cell. 


For breaches of discipline in prison, the 
Governor of the Visiting Committee or the 
Board of Visitors have power to order for- 
feiture of remission (or postponement of the 
date of release) and forfeiture of privileges. 


After-Care Prisoners.—Prisoners from local 
prisons are assisted on discharge by Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies, which are local and 
voluntary bodies supported partly by private 
and partly by public funds. The work of the 
local societies is co-ordinated by the National 
Associations of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Societies for England and Wales and for 
Scotland, both of which depend on a grant 
from public funds for their administrative 
expenses. For persons discharged from other 
prisons and from borstal institutions, after- 
care in England and Wales is in the hands 
of the Central After-care Association, a 
voluntary body financed from public funds 
and governed by a council appointed by the 
Home Secretary which includes in its member- 
ship representatives of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, of the National 
Assistance Board and of the Probation Service. 
The Secretary of State for Scotland appoints 
an After-Care Council to carry out similar 
duties in Scotland. 
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In England and Wales, the Association 
works through local associates, usually pro- 
bation officers, who, since the passing of the 
Criminal Justice Act, have added after-care 
to their other duties, and, in Scotland, 
through voluntary guardians. These officers 
make all arrangements for the reception of 
the prisoner after his discharge, and will 
advise, assist and befriend him as long as 
is necessary or required by statute. 


In Northern Ireland, the after-care of all 
prisoners is carried out by the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies with the help of 
probation officers. 


Treatment of Young Offenders—Under 
the English and Scottish legal systems, a child 
under the age of eight cannot be charged 
with an offence, and a child over eight but 
under fourteen years old charged with an 
offence other than homicide must be dealt 
with in a juvenile court. In England and 
Wales, a young person between fourteen and 
seventeen years of age charged with an 
indictable offence may be dealt with 
summarily (as is usually the case) or 
committed for trial by jury. In certain cases 
young persons may claim to be tried by jury, 
though this right is rarely exercised. In 
Scotland and Northern Ireland, all young 
persons up to the age of 17 years of age 
charged with offences must be dealt with in 
juvenile courts, unless they have been charged 
in conjunction with adult offenders., 


The following methods of treatment are 
available in law for dealing with children and 
young persons who have been found guilty 
of committing an offence: absolute discharge; 
conditional discharge (in England and Wales 
only) ; fine (imposed upon the offender or, 
in certain circumstances, upon his parents) ; 
probation; committal to the care of a fit 
person (normally the appropriate local 
authority) until the age of 18; or a period of 
detention in one of the different types of 
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institution which are available when institu. 
tional treatment is considered necessary. 


Remand Homes.—In England, Wales and 
Scotland, remand homes are provided by local 
authorities for the safe custody of boys and 
girls under the age of 17 before their 
appearance in court, or between court 
appearances (while enquiries are made as to 
the best method of treatment for them), 
while they are awaiting vacancies in approved 
schools, or for a short period (upto a month) 
of punitive detention. There are facilities for 
observation, and valuable reports can be 
provided as a result of the stay in a 
remand home. 


In Northern Ireland, the responsibility for 
providing or arranging for the provision of 
remand homes rests with the Minister of 
Home Affairs. 


Approved Schools.—Approved schools are 
residential schools approved by the Home 
Secretary under the Children and Young 
Persons Act, 1933, by the Secretary of State 
for Scotland (Working through the Scottish 
Education Department) under the similar 
Scottish Act of 1937, and by the Minister of 
Home Affairs in Northern Ireland under the 
similar Northern Ireland Act of 1950, for the 
education and training of young offenders 
and children committed to them by the courts 
as in need of care or protection. Approved 
schools may be provided by local authorities, 
by voluntary organizations concerned with 
the welfare of children on a national scale, 
or by local committees formed for the purpose 
by people interested in such work. The 
number of approved schools in England and 
Wales at the end of 1956 was 119. There are 
23 approved schools in Scotland and five, 
known as training schools, in Northern 
Ireland. 


The schools are for boys only or for girls 
only. They are formally classified according 
to the ages of the children on admission, and 
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include separate schools for Roman Catholic 
children. The assignment of a child to a 
school in the appropriate age group is deter- 
mined by a variety of considerations, includ- 
ing the location of the school in relation to the 
child’s home, the type of training provided, 
and the probable reaction of a child to the 
individual personalities of the staff. In 
general, the education follows the lines of 
that given in ordinary schools, with vocational 
training for older boys and girls; the emphasis 
is on character building, and close attention 
is given to after-care. 


The period for which a child or young 
person may be detained in an approved 
school is determined by law. In Great Britain 
it is three years, except for children under the 
age of 12 years and 4 months at the time of 
committal, who may be kept until the age of 
15 years and 4 months, and those over the 
age of 16 on committal, who can be detained 
only upto the age of 19, or 194 if they have 
been found guilty of absconding or of serious 
misconduct in an approved school. Managers 
of all approved schools are under an obliga- 
tion to review the progress of each child in 
their school towards the end of the first year 
of detention and thereafter at least quarterly, 
with a view to granting a release on licence 
as soon as the situation warrants it. 


Statutory responsibility for after-care rests 
on the school managers. A boy or girl on 
release remains under the care of the 
managers during the periods of licence and 
supervision. The period of licence lasts until 
the expiry of the time for which the boy or 
girl might have been legally detained in the 
school. The period of supervision lasts for 
three years more, or until the boy or girl, 
reaches the age of 21, whichever is the shorter 
period. Managers are assisted in their after- 
care work by welfare officers and social service 
organizations. 

Attendance Centres.—Attendance centres 
have been established in England and wales 
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in some 36 towns to deal with boys between 
the ages of 12 and 17 found guilty of offences 
for which an adult can be sentenced to 
imprisonment. This form of treatment, 
started in 1950, is designed to teach young 
offenders a respect for the law and to give 
them some instruction in the proper use of 
leisure. Boys ordered to attend must do so 
during their spare time on Saturday mornings 
or afternoons; they may be required to attend 
for up to three hours on any one occasion 
and for not more than twelve hours in all. 

The activities include a period of instruction — 
in handicrafts, or lecture (e.g. on first aid) 
and a period of physical training or disci- 
plinary task, under supervision. Efforts are 
made at the centres to induce the boys to join 
a youth club or other suitable organization. 


Detention Centres—Detention centres are 
designed to provide a ‘short sharp shock’ for 
those who have not yet developed a definitely 
anti-social attitude, but who need to be taught 
that the law cannot be defied with impunity. 
The offender is normally sent to the centre 
for three months, though in certain circum- 
stances the courts have power to commit for 
a shorter or longer term upto a maximum 
of six months. The regime is designed to 
deprive the boy of his liberty and of all the 
elements of what he thinks of as a ‘good 
time’, and to oblige him to live a brisk, 
disciplined life, maintaining the highest 
possible standards at the highest possible 
tempo. Each boy in a detention centre must be 
alert, punctual and tidy, and emphasis is 
placed on the inculcation of obedience, 
cleanliness and good manners. The routine 
provides a normal working week of 44 hours, 
including one hour daily devoted to physical 
training. Boys of compulsory school age 
receive full-time education, and classes of 
further education are provided for others in 
the evenings. In 1956 there were three 
detention centres in England and Wales—two 
junior centres for boys over 14 and under 17, 
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accommodating about 70 and 60 boys respec- 
tively, and a senior centre for boys over 17 
and under 21, accommodating about 75 boys. 
A second senior centre was opened in 1957. 

Borstal Institutions——There are various 
types of borstal institution, which aim to 
provide suitable conditions and training 
courses for different types of young offenders 
between the ages of 16 and 21 years. For boys 
in England and Wales there are three borstal 
allocation centres, and 13 training borstals, 
one correction centre and one recall centre; 
and there are two training borstals and one 
recall centre for girls. In Scotland, there are 
four borstals for boys and two for girls; and 
in Northern Ireland, one for boys and one for 
girls. The period of the sentence is in effect 
four years (three years in Scotland and 
Northern Ireland); it is divided between 
training in a borstal institution and controlled 
freedom under supervision. In Scotland the 
supervision period is for one year from the 
date of sentence, whichever is the shorter. The 
system of training seeks the all-round develop- 
ment of character and capacities, and is based 
on progressive trust demanding increasing 
personal decision, responsibility and _ self- 
control. There is much freedom of movement, 
and many borstals are conducted in open 
conditions. An initial period of classification 
ensures that each boy or girl is sent to 
the institution best suited to his or her 
requirements. 


Probation—The probation system is 
designed to secure the rehabilitation of an 
offender while he remains at work or at school 
in the community under the supervision of a 
probation officer, whose duty it is to advise, 
assist and befriend him. A cardinal feature 
of the system is that it relies on the co- 
operation of the offender. Before making a 
probation order the court must explain its 
effects to their person concerned and inform 
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him that if he fails to comply with its require. 
ments he will be liable to be dealt with for 
the original offence. A probation order cannot 
be made without the consent of the person 
concerned unless (in England, Wales and 
Northern Ireland only) he is under 14 years 
of age. The order usually requires the pro- 
bationer to keep in regular touch with the 
probation officer, to be of good behaviour and 
to lead an industrious life. It may also require 
him to live in a specified place, or to submit 
to treatment for his mental condition. A 
probation order is made for not less than one 
year and not more than three years, 


Every magistrate’s court and _ superior 
criminal court must have available the 
services of probation officers of both sexes, 
At the end of 1956 the total numbers were: 
1,297, whole-time and 69 part-time probation 
officers in England and Wales, 14 whole-time 
and one part-time in Northern Ireland, and 
120 whole-time and 34 part-time in Scotland. 
In London, the appointment of probation 
officers is the responsibility of the Home 
Secretary; elsewhere it is the responsibility of 
probation committees appointed by magis- 
trates in England and Wales, and by local 
authorities in Scotland (except for certain 
ex officio members), but all appointments 
are subject to confirmation by the Home 
Secretary, the Secretary of State for Scotland 
and the Minister of Home Affairs in Northern 
Ireland, respectively. Training facilities in 
England and Wales are provided by the Home 
Office on the advice of the Probation Advisory 
and Training Board and are made available, 
by arrangement, to Northern Ireland officers. 
In Scotland training is provided during the 
first year of appointment and before the 
officer is allowed to make probation work his 
permanent career. 

Reproduced from Britain: An Official 
Handbook 1958. 
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TATA INSTITUTE CLASS OF 1958-60 


prmmeres (Miss) A., West Bengal 
, Calcutta University 
Some R. D., Bombay 
B.A., Poona University 
LL.B., Poona University 
Cert. in Social Service, Poona 
Antia, K. H., Bombay 
B.A., Bombay University 
Asolkar, G. V., Madhya Pradesh 
‘Visharad’, Hindi 
Allahabad 
B.A., Nagpur University 
M.A., Nagpur University 
Barnabas, P. N., Bombay 
B.A., Poona University 
Bhatt, N. S., Bombay 
B.Sc., Bombay University 
Bhide, (Miss) S. K., Bombay 
B.Sc., M. S. University of Baroda 
Borkotoki, N. K., Assam 
B.A., Gauhati University 


Chadha, V. M., Uttar Pradesh 
B.A., Agra University 
LL.B., Agra University 

Chinoy, (Miss) P. J., Bombay 
B.Sc., Gujerat University 

Choksy, (Miss) C. S., Bombay 
B.A., Bombay University 

Daniels, E. S., Uttar Pradesh 
B.A., Allahabad University 
M.A., Allahabad University 

Desai, J. N., Bombay 
B.A., Poona University 

Ghate (Miss) S. B., Madhya Pradesh 
B.A., Nagpur University 
Dip. in Journalism, Nagpur University 

Gogoi, M. N., Assam 
B.A., Gauhati University 

Gonge (Mrs.) K. D., Bombay 
B.A., S.N.D.T. University 

Gore, P. M., Bombay 
B.A., Bombay University 

Gujarati, D. G., Bombay 
B.A., Bombay University 

Gupta, M. P., Madhya Pradesh 
B.A., Allahabad University 
M.A., Allahabad University 
Cert. in Soc. Service & Village Uplift 

Allahabad University 

Hulkund, B. R., Mysore 
B.A., Karnatak University 

Jasani, (Miss) N. R., Bombay 
B.A., Bombay University 
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1957 
1958 


Vishwavidyalaya, 
1953 


—— V. D., Bombay 
A., Bombay University 
asian (Mrs.) R. G., Bombay 
B.A., (Hons.), Bombay University 
M.A., Bombay University 
—_— A. A., Egypt 
B.A., Cairo University 
Dip. in Eng. Studies, Exeter University 
Konwar, N. N., Assam 
B.A., Gauhati University 
Krishna, C. M., Uttar Pradesh 
B.Sc., Lucknow University 
M.A., Agra University 
Lalwani, P. T., Bombay 
B.A., Bombay University 
Mamsa, I. M., Bombay 
B.A., Bombay University 
Mathew, (Miss) G., Kerala 
B.Sc., Travancore University 
Mazarello, T. G., Goa 
B.A, Bombay University 
Dip. in Labour Relations, Institute of 
Social Order, Poona 
B.Com., Bombay University 
Modak, V. H., Bombay 
LS.G.D.,. Local 
Bombay 
B.A., Bombay University 
Mondal, B. N., West Bengal 
B.Sc., Calcutta University 
Mulla, (Miss) Z. A., Mysore 
B.A., Calcutta University 
Naidu, A. R., Andhra Pradesh 
B.A., Sagar University 
‘Visharad’, Hindi 
Allahabad 
LL.B., Sagar University 
Naphade, J. R., Bombay 
B.A., Gujerat University 
LL. B., Gujarat University 
Narsi, (Miss) H. M., Bombay 
B.A., Bombay University 
Neurgaonkar, (Miss) N., Bombay 
B.A. (Hons.), Poona University 
Pagedar, (Miss) S. K., Bombay 
B.A., Bombay University 
Parulekar V. R., Bombay 
B.A., Bombay University 
LL.B., Bombay University 
B.Com., Bombay University 
Puntambekar, S. T., Andhra Pradesh 
B.S:., Osmania University 
Raja, A. P., Bombay 
B.Com., Nagpur University 
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Rajagopalan, D., Madras 
B.A., Madras University 
B.L., Madras University 
Ravitna, (Miss) M., Andhra Pradesh 
B.A., Osmania University 
Saidha, (Miss) R. K., Punjab 
B.A., Agra University 
Sanghavi, (Miss) I. N., Madras 
B.A., Madras University 
Dip. in Social Service, Madras 
Seth, V. B., Bihar 
B.A. (Hons. ), Patna University 
M.A., Patna University 
B.L., ’ Patna University 
Shah, (Mrs.) L. M., Bombay 
B.A., Bombay University 
Shah, (Miss) N. S., Bombay 
B.A., Bombay University 
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Shahane, P. V., Bombay 
B.A., Poona University 
M.A., Banaras University 
Dip. in French, Banaras University 


Shetty, S. N., Mysore 
B.Com., "Madras University 


Trivedi, R. C., Rajasthan 
B.A., Rajputana University 


Tareen, R., Mysore 
B.A., Mysore University 


Vaidya, (Miss) B. M., Bombay 
B.A., Bombay University 


Ved, (Miss) R. G., Bombay 
B.A., Bombay University 


Viswanath, B., Mysore 
B.Sc., Mysore University 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Human and Social Impact of Technological Change in Pakistan: 


A Report on a 


Survey Conducted by the University of Dacca and published with the assistane of 
UNESCO. By A. F. A. Husain, Dacca: Oxford University Press, 1956. 404+ 344 pp. 


At its sixth General Conference in 1952, 
the UNESCO decided by a resolution to 
encourage “studies of the methods of harmo- 
nising the introduction of modern technology 
in countries in process of industrialisation with 
respect for their cultural values so as to 
ensure the social progress of the peoples.” 
The book under review is a part of this 
programme, which aims to study in detail the 
social consequences of industrialisation in 
Asian countries. Modern industrialisation 
involves considerable technical change, which 
contrasted with the traditional techniques of 
production, so far followed in underdeveloped 
nations. Technical change has direct and 
indirect impacts on social conditions and 
cultural patterns. However, so far these 
important non-economic aspects had been 


neglected by the social scientists. Most of the 
Asian countries have now committed them- 
selves to development plans which advocate 


rapid industrialisation on modern lines. 
Naturally, the non-economic impact of indus- 
trialisation needs be studied in detail in the 
various regions of underdeveloped areas. 
Professor Husain’s study, published in two 
volumes, is based on a fact-finding survey 
conducted in 1953-54 in respect of 19 


factories in East Pakistan and the rickshaw 
pullers of Dacca, comprising a total labour 
force of 17,683. It gives in detail the impact 
of technical change on this labour force in 
such matters as consumption pattern, dress, 
health, crime, family pattern, marriage, 
habits, religion, education, recreation, atti- 
tude to occupation, and technological change, 
etc. It provides considerable information 
about a field which was rarely trodden before. 
The survey has been useful also as an exercise 
in research methodology: the second chapter 
of the first volume explains the variety of 
methods used in the collection and tabulation 
of data, whereas one of the appendices 
reproduces the main schedules used in the 
survey. The statistical tables given at the end 
of the first volume summarise the data collect- 
ed and also indicate the vast field covered by 
the survey. The second volume comprises a 
summary of the case studies in a classi- 
fied form. 


The book may prove as one of the 
important pioneer studies in the unexplored 
areas dealing with social problems of indus- 
trialisation of “pre-industrialised” countries. 


S. D. Punekar 





Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1956. Bangkok: United Nations, 1957. 233 
pp. Price $2.50 (U.S.). (Available from Orient Longmans Ltd., Bombay) 


This Survey, issued by the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East of the 
United Nations, provides a revealing account 
of the economic progress during the year 1956 
and of the problems that are emerging in the 
process of economic development in the 
countries of the region. According to the 


Survey, the economic condition continued 
to remain favourable during 1956. Both the 
agricultural and _ industrial production 
recorded a considerable increase over that of 
1955. The net domestic product in real terms 
and current prices registered a progressive 
growth owing to increased investment 
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activities, expanding production and growing 
foreign trade in India, mainland of China, 
Indonesia, the Philippines, Burma, Japan, 
and South Korea. While recognisable 
progress had been made in the fields of indus- 
trial development, foreign trade, social wel- 
fare and housing, the growing population 
pressure on land and the increaing unemploy- 
ment and underemployment remained the 
region’s major problems. Although the grow- 
ing economic prosperity had characterised 
the economy of the region during 1956, 
countries of the region have begun to show 
signs of stress and strain, as seen from 
unbalanced budgets, deficit foreign trade, 
severe food shortage, and the growing infla- 
tionary pressure under planning which 
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reached an advanced stage in most of the 
countries. In overcoming these difficulties, 
partly or wholly, the foreign economic aid 
played the most notable role. The increasing 
flow of foreign capital and the introduction 
of atomic power in India might be recorded 
as two significant events of the year in the 
region. At the same time, planning appears 
to have been directed—in the democracies as 
well as in centrally planned economies— 
towards the realisation of the particular social 
and economic objectives held by these 
countries. The Survey is a masterly attempt, 
indicating the various aspects and problems 
of planning now in process in Asia and the 
Far East. 

S. D. Punekar 


The New India: Progress Through Democracy. By Planning Commission, Government 
of India, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1958. 412 pp. Price $2.50. 


When India attained independence on 
August 15, 1947, her leaders came face to 
face with serious problems relating to poverty, 
unemployment, a stagnant agriculture and 
industry, great inequalities of income and 
opportunity, and a mounting population. 
Added to these were the sudden shock and 
tragedy of partition, which aggravated the 
problems by cutting of raw materials from 
industries, by disrupting the pattern of agri- 
culture and by bringing into India about eight 
million refugees. In spite of these haridicaps, 
India decided to undertake the difficult and 
tremendous journey on the path of economic 
development and to attack the giants of 
poverty and underdevelopment. For this 
purpose, the Government of India set up a 
Planning Commission in 1950 which produced 
in 1952 the final draft of the First Five Year 
Plan and in 1956 the Second Plan. 


The book under review deals with the 
Second Five Year Plan and aims to set out 


for readers abroad the underlying approach 
and main features of our economic and social 
programmes. The purpose of the publication 
is to bring India and her aims and problems 
closer to the people of other countries, so that 
a world community founded on peace, free- 
dom, and democracy may be built up to 
eliminate mass poverty, disease, and ignorance 
and to enable the people of every land to 
develop according to their own genius. The 
book has been prepared by a Study Group 
of Six experts—four top-officials from the 
Planning Commission and two officials from 
the Ford Foundation. Naturally, there is an 
impress of authority and comprehensive 
treatment. The problems and assets of the 
underdeveloped nation, the key-factors to 
India’s future development, the eight basic 
decisions underlying the plan, the adinmistra- 
tive and financial aspects and the various 
developmental programmes have been lucidly 
explained, highlighting the important propo- 
sals made by the Planning Commission. The 
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book is no doubt a valuable contribution to 
the meagre literature in the field of external 
publicity. It will enable the foreigners to 
understand how a resurgent nation is 
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struggling hard to become not only a stable 
democracy but also an economically advanced 
country. 

S. D. Punekar 





The Dublas of Gujarat. By P. G. Shah, Delhi: Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh, 


1958. 331 pp. Price Rs. 15.00. 


This monograph is a welcome contribution 
to the research done to the teeming tribes of 
India. In recent years many studies on tribes 
of India have found publication. Mr. Shah’s 
pioneering study deals with the Dublas who 
belong to the erstwhile serf tribe living mainly 
near the western coast of India and their 
number is not insignificant. Those who have 
known them and studied their economic, 
social, and cultural conditions can boldly 
express the view that the Dublas have the 
simple patterns of living in normal social 
settings. 


About the economic condition of the 
_Dublas, the author observes: “About 75 per 
cent. of the Dubla population belongs to the 
category [Income below Rs. 600/- per annum] 
and their economic condition is highly un- 
satisfactory. Half of these people have their 
income limit below Rs. 300/- and they depend 
mostly on casual agricultural labour.” (p. 191). 


In spite of their unsatisfactory economic 
conditions, illiteracy, and happy-go-lucky 
attitude towards life, the Dublas are coming 
into their own. A silent revolution is taking 
place. In the existing revolving social struc- 
ture, their present timidity and fear will be 
replaced by dexterity and confidence. Today 
they are coming into closer contacts with the 
non-tribal population. 


No community, however isolated it may be, 
can escape the impact of cultural changes 


coming over it. The New Community Deve- 
lopment Projects and several other factors 
recently introduced are bound to awaken this 
community from the lethargy and ignorance 
in which it is submerged. Sooner or later 
this class will merge into the large social 
organisation. Whether it should maintain 
its own tradition and culture is a moot point. 

The Dublas deserved to be intensively 
studied from the viewpoints of their history, 
language, religion and cultural heritage, and 
the author has done the job splendidly. The 
study is as good as it could be. 


The book carries twenty-one chapters. If 
the object of the study was “to secure 
scientific data regarding the tribe and ascer- 
taining those aspects of their cultural life in 
art, dance, dress, manners and customs, which 
deserve to be preserved or valued in planning 


for the progress of the people”, it is more 
than fulfilled. 


The survey of health and nutrition, psy- 
chological testing, anthropometric measure- 
ments and elaborate serological study are the 
highlights of the work. The author has 
spared no pains in giving not merely the folk 
songs in Gujarati script but also has translated 
them into English. Maps have also been 
appended. A large number of photographs 
of the cultural life of this tribe increases the 
value of the book. 


N. Hormasji 
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